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THE STATURE OF MAN 
Donatp NiIcHOLL 


[== last year’s Life of the Spirit conference at 


Hawkesyard it was the sense of the meeting that 

worship is essentially connected with eating together 
and working together, Though it is often difficult for the 
readers of this review to eat together there seems no reason 
why they should not work together. The following article 
is an attempt to start a common work, in the sense that the 
author is quite gaily incapable of carrying it to completion, 
but hopes that others may do so. It is also an attempt to 
play together, because one of the most depressing features of 
Catholic reviews is their lack of play in expressing opinions: 
it is as though the shadow of infallibility falls upon any 
Catholic arguing his point, and he becomes hidden in a cloud 
of ‘beastly earnestness’. Knowing that the shadow of infalli- 
bility will not fall upon the following article we can begin 
the work with light hearts. 

The original vision sees the story of Man from Paradise 
until the end of the world as the building up of the Christ, 
who is the image of the invisible God, the first-born of every 
creature; for in him were all things created in heaven and 
earth. (Col. 1; 15-6.) If we are to understand Man and his 
story we must do so in the Christ, because in him it hath 
pleased the Father that all fullness should dwell. (Col. 1; 
19.) 

Thus the work being wrought in human history has two 
complementary, parallel aspects. And each of these aspects 
is shown forth in the Christ. On the one hand we have the 
stages of human civilisation leading up to the Christ, who 
takes all the contradictions and conflicts between these differ- 
ent civilisations into himself, so as to reconcile all things 
unto himself, making peace through the blood of his cross. 
(Col. 1; 20.) And on the other hand we have the stages of 
development through which every individual man must 
pass until he attains the unity of faith, and the knowledge of 
the Son of God, reaching perfect manhood, the measure of 
the age of the fullness of Christ. When that work is accom- 
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plished in a man he has attained his full stature, no longer 
at the mercy of his childish whims. (Eph. 4; 12-4.) 

Now it seems likely that the various steps by which the 
individual man ascends to maturity in the Christ have their 
parallel in the various stages of human civilisation. For 
each of them is directed towards the building up of the body 
of the Christ (Eph. 4; 12)—within the individual in one 
case, throughout the world in the other. 

Whatever else may be true, it is certain that Adam is at 
the beginning of both these movements—with Eve; man 
with woman. Within the womb of Paradise Man is one 
with himself, and one with his emotional, feminine side—- 
his rib. Man’s masculine and feminine aspects are wedded, 
married to each other; his reason protecting his passions, 
his passions and emotions feeding his rational functions. 

When Man falls out of the Paradisal womb he falls apart. 
He is no longer one with his rib—with Eve—but begins to 
quarrel with her. Man’s masculine functions become tyran- 
nical, trying to hold down his passions and emotions by hard, 
rational commands. But the play of man and woman, of 
reason and passion, has been thrown out of joint. Eve won’t 
play ball. She becomes shrewish; before long, now, man’s 
passions will cease to be wedded to him, and will be playing 
the harlot. 

Yet if Adam was to give birth to the Christ, if man was to 
attain to maturity, the fall from the Paradisal womb was 
necessary. Indeed, it was a happy fault. 

Outside the Garden Man becomes a pastor, a good shep- 
herd. Still not far from the Garden the relationship 
amongst men is one of lovingkindness, of hesed. Hesed 1s 
that spirit which prevails amongst the Bedouin who practise 
a kind of communism almost natural to tent-dwellers. The 
tent-dwellers feel themselves to be blood-brothers; and 
their love for each other has that masculine quality about 
it which strengthens a man to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with his brother to the end, until his own blood mingles 
with his brother’s on the ground before the face of the 
Enemy. To abandon his brother in the moment of blood— 


1 | imagine there will prove to be seven main steps (cf. the seven mansions 
of St Teresa, and the seven steps of Kundalini-Yoga). 
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in the moment of truth—would be treachery sufficient to put 
out the stars. Moreover, the man who has hesed knows that 
he cannot break his relationship to his brother any more 
than he can put out the stars; like all relationships that 
human beings enter upon, it goes on for ever—either as 
love, building a person up—or as hatred, corroding his very 
soul, 

Not that Aesed can be maintained without sacrifice. The 
good shepherd knows how to sacrifice himself for his sheep; 
Abel makes a sacrifice which is pleasing to God. 

But Man had been growing up, becoming cultured; Cain 
is a husbandman having learnt the arts of agri-culture. And 
culture is good, because it means fertility and maturity; with 
his plough man brings mother earth to fruitfulness; with 
the plough that is sex man brings woman to fruitfulness; 
and by penetrating into God through sacrifice, through the 
cult of God, man brings children to birth in God. And so 
long as the rhythm of sacrifice between these three, levels is 
maintained—the consecration of the first-fruits of mother 
earth and of the womb—then hesed is preserved amongst 
men, 

But culture can be deadly, can kill hesed; the communism 
of the shepherd’s way of life can give way to the selfish 
individualism of the husbandman, who draws his boundary- 
lines across the ties of brotherly love. And culture was 
deadly. The husbandman’s culture destroyed the Good 
Shepherd. Cain slew Abel. Why? Because he entered upon 
this new stage in Man’s progress in a magical rather than a 
religious spirit; instead of fertilising his life and land by 
sacrificing himself he tries to fertilise the land with his 
brother’s blood. Just as Man at a later stage will abandon 
the religious sacrifice of breaking bread in order to try the 
magic of splitting the atom. Cain slew Abel because he did 
not sacrifice properly before entering upon his new stage of 
life. This is a law of humanity: If you do not sacrifice, you 
murder, This law was again to be illustrated in the descen- 
dants of the cultured Cain, those workers in iron and brass 
and builders of cities. Man’s attempt to build a city before 
sacrificing, before imploring God’s strength for the work, 
resulted in the murderous city of Babel, the harlotry of 
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Babylon. 

‘If you do not sacrifice, you murder’ is equally a law of the 
individual’s growth. If Man in his youth does not sacrifice 
his youth before attempting the passage to the next stage 
of maturity he will murder the Christ who is being born 
within him. If Woman does not let go of the child she 
brought into the world, she murders the woman that her 
child is meant to become. How many people are drawn back 
into their mother’s womb and strangled! 

Every passage from one stage of human civilisation or 
individual growth to the next has to begin with sacrifice, 
with death to the old self, before a new creature can be born. 
This Phase is crucial. From the beginning men have sensed 
the danger of this phase in their lives, the danger of fertility, 
and so they have initiation ceremonies for it, when the 
initiate must go down into the darkness of the mystery. The 
son of man must go out from the father, into the mysterious 
darkness. But he must go with the father’s blessing, as 
Abraham does. Like Abraham he must be ready to sacrifice ~ 
his first-born self if another is to come to birth; and he must 
do so with the blessing of the High Priest who sacrifices for 
him. 

At this Phase Man has to follow the guidance of his 
dreams, like Joseph going down to the darkness of Egypt, 
that underworld of man which is full of sorcery and false 
gods and fertility magic. Here in the underworld of Egypt 
~ he must learn to accept his darkness, to know his old self for 
the idolator that it is, to see the demony of magic that is 
within him. This is a moment at which the yoke lies heavy 
upon him, and he is tempted to murder God, to resort to 
magic in place of religion. 

In the darkness, however, God sends an angel to lighten 
Man’s way through the underworld. This is the Passage 
(the Phase) of the Lord, when man is told to leave his old 
self behind; for only those born again shall enter the 
Promised Land. It is only the children of Israel who shall 
enter Canaan; the old Man has to die on the Mount of 
Pasgah. 

And in the darkness and aridity Man learns not to depend 
upon any external aids; when he is driven by trial to rock- 
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bottom he finds the Rock from which the living waters flow 
(for the Rock is the Christ) (Num. 20, 10). But he has to 
leave everything contrary to the law of God behind—if 
there be anything left of the old idolator you shall burn it 
with fire. To turn back, now that the sea of holy chaos has 
washed you clean, would be a regression to magic; and to 
worship the golden image of your past is to bring down the 
wrath of God—if you do not sacrifice it, there will be 
murder between brothers. 

Yet it is only the false image of self which has to die; 
all the time, beneath the debris of sin and idolatry, the true 
self whom God has been seeking to bring to light the whole 
time has been preserved. Like a lover, God has seen your 
true self through all the bric-a-brac of your daily life; and 
just as the lover’s mind is constantly throwing up images of 
what the beloved was like in childhood, so God sees the child 
within. It is the tenderness of the lover which allows him 
to reach to the roots of the beloved without harm; and God, 
in his tenderness, restores to you the child that you were. 
The Passage of the Lord is a new beginning, the restoration 
of hesed; at the seventh turning of the stair you go back 
again to.your childhood self and embrace your brother—the 
good shepherd. The seventh year you must stop being cul- 
tured, and let the land return to its beginnings, suffering 
it to rest, ‘that the poor of thy people may eat’ (Ex. 23, 11). 
Let your starved passions have something to feed upon for 
a while. 

Indeed the turning back goes further: Man can now 
embrace fertility again, though lightly and tenderly, not yet 
in the strong flood of free passion—Woman is still Eve and 
not Mary. But Adam cam embrace Eve; he can enter into 
the land flowing with milk and honey, the fertile land of 
Canaan, which Cain had tried to embrace prematurely, 
before preparing himself by sacrifice. Israel must proceed 
with delicacy; the dread of Eve is too close to allow the 
fertility pole of the goddess Astarte to remain; it is not until 
Woman is fully taken into the New Israel, the Catholic 
Church, that she can be set upon a pedestal once more and 
receive the title given to Astarte: Queen of Heaven. But 
the divine lover works another ruse: Israel becomes iden- 
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tified with Astarte, assuming her tender, feminine qualities. 
Israel itself becomes the Bride of God. 

It would seem, now, that all is ready for the marriage, 
that Man (Adam) can receive his life, his sweetness and his 
hope. The knower in a sense becomes the thing known, and 
Man had in a sense now become Woman—the Bride of 
Jahweh. He is one with himself, as in Paradise . . .? Not 
yet. Israel is not yet ripe—indeed, has no conscience but goes 
a-whoring after strange gods (1 Kings 8, 8). A conscience 
might have been awakened in Israel, and the children of 
God might have come to maturity—God sent Samuel to 
elevate them to this stage. But instead of a conscience Israel 
chose, subjection to an external power: ‘there shall be a 
king over us’. (1 Kings 8: 19). And this in face of Samuel’s 
warnings that the king’s rule would lie heavy upon them, 
that the king would tax them, their children, their energies 
and their wealth until they squirmed. A vast bureaucracy 
would deaden the springs of local life, would rape mother 
earth. 

There is a parallel within the life of the individual. The 
individual is frightened to awaken to his conscience; he does 
not want to have the true King reigning in his heart, but 
prefers a substitute, which we nowadays call the ‘super-ego’. 
And as Saul’s rule lies heavy upon Israel so the super-ego 
tyrannises the individual; his life becomes top-heavy, as his 
passions and emotions are pinned down by a hardened 
bureaucrat at the centre of his being. And sometimes the 
super-ego kills the springs of life in Man’s members; it 1s 
not unknown for a tyrannical super-ego quite literally to 
paralyse a man. 

But usually the play in a person’s character is not com- 
pletely destroyed, and his deeper self, the Shepherd within, 
comes along and lulls the super-ego to sleep, as David lulled 
Saul to sleep by playing on his harp. And if an individual 
has not turned utterly from God his conscience begins to 
replace his super-ego. He begins to make room in his heart 
for the true King, driving out the substitute of a tyrant, as 
David liberates Israel by bringing the shekinah, the presence 
of God, into the heart of Israel. 

Once more we have reached a critical stage, and Man’s 
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full stature seems imminent. The shepherd and the husband- 
man, the priest and the king, have God in their midst; God 
has come to dwell in the midst of his people. All that 
remains, when we have acquired a conscience, is to build the 
City and the Temple around it. All that remains. .. . 

We know only too well what happens; Satan moves David 
to number Israel, and tightens his control over it; Solomon 
goes even further in assuming control over the destinies of 
Man. As always happens when Man moves onwards he gets 
an inflated notion of himself, especially if he is conscious of 
being one of the elect, God’s chosen one. The inflation of 
Solomon, grown to worldly wisdom, inevitably brings down 
the wrath of God upon Israel. 

This phase which man’s history now enters upon bears 
the same features as the exile in Egypt and the exodus. In 
this underworld he again learns that it is better to fall into 
the hands of the Lord, for his mercies are many, than into 
the hands of man (1 Paralip. 21, 13). He learns the need 
for repentance and conversion, the folly of trying to cast 
the burden of his maturity onto Solomon or David, the 
priest or the psycho-analyst. Nor can he lay his blame at the 
door of his father in the form of his super-ego; no collective 
morality can suffice when the Lord will judge every man 
according to his ways. (Ezech. 18, 30.) 

As before, the Passage of the Lord brings forth its angel, 
its messenger: the Prophet who sees the way forward out 
of Babylon; as before, the message is to go back to the begin- 
nings. Back to the land, back to the desert, where there was 
hesed. The city is a harlot, setting man against his brother. 
And God has no need of the temple built by men’s hands 
(in place of that stony edifice, he will give man a heart of 
flesh). (Ezech. 36, 25.) In the simplicity of the desert man 
can go back to his simple self and unravel all the knots 
that have been tied in him by the progress of culture; but 
he must not do so in fierce despair, in hatred of culture—— 
that would be regression and barbarity. On the contrary, he 
has to go back hopefully, hoping to re-establish the con- 
tinuity of growth. This continuity was broken by his failure 
to sacrifice in the time of crisis, in the transition from one 
stage to another. Only a man who can go back like this can 
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rise to his full stature, bringing with him the boy that he 
was, who paddled his feet in the brook, the young man with 
his visions and his generous romanticism; not for such a man 
the disillusionment of middle life or the cynicism of age, 
for his life now flows free and strong out of boyhood into 
maturity—his maturity includes eternal youth springing 
from the source of his being. Life flows from the Shepherd 
to the Husbandman, to the Priest and the Prophet. 

The Prophet is the symbol of the new age that is dawning, 
and in the darkness of exile God grants the prophets a 
vision of the city and the temple far richer than the city and 
the temple which can be built by men’s hands. For the cul- 
ture of the city has not been rejected—in the trials of suffer- 
ing and evil it has been spiritualised: Sion shall be redeemed 
in judgment, and they shall bring her back in justice. (Is. 
I, 27.) Through meditating upon God’s doings towards 
men, the prophets find an image forming in their minds of 
One who is more than a prophet, the one Man in whom it 
has pleased the Father that all fullness should dwell, who 
reconciles within himself all the sacrifice and pain and long- 
ing that each of us feels as we are drawn to perfect manhood. 
The prophets are granted a vision of the Good Shepherd 
whose blood speaketh better than that of Abel; (Heb. 12, 
24); of the Husbandman who is also the Vine; of the Rock 
that is a spring of eternal life; of the High Priest who has 
himself suffered and been tempted; of the King of Kings; 
of the Prophet who himself fulfils all prophecy. This is the 
Christ in whom man comes to maturity, for when the Light 
of the world has come who lightens every man from within, 
Man no longer has any excuse for sin (Jn. 15, 25); not an 
angel, but God himself is now with us at this Passage of 
the Lord. Man has reached his full stature; his conscience 
is established. 

But the Christ is more than all this, more than the con- 
summation of earthly civilisation. It is true that he takes 
Adam and reconciles him to woman within himself (indeed 
he had done so from the beginning: He possessed her in the 
beginning of his ways, before he made anything. The Christ 
was married to Mary before she became his Mother.) (Prov. 
8, 22); Adam is reconciled to Eve within his members—- 
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‘Woman, behold thy son’. And in that sense he restores the 
harmony that was at the beginning, in Paradise, where Man 
is one with himself. He has preserved and tended the Garden 
throughout: history—dut for the sake of the City, whose 
builder and maker is God (Heb. 11, 20), the New Jerusalem 
prepared as a Bride adorned for her husband (Apoc. 21, 2). 

The Christ is more than all this, for though it is true that 
the whole of human history is ordered towards the building 
up of other Christs who are temples of the Holy Spirit, it 1s 
also true that within history this Temple is destroyed. And 
in the heavenly city there is no temple, for the Lord God 
Almighty is the temple thereof, and the Lamb. 


ss 
THE LOVE OF GOD IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Rotanp Potter, 0.P. 


: NE of the Scribes . . . asked him which was the 
() first commandment of all. But Jesus answered him, 

The first commandment of all is, 

“Hear, O Israel! The Lord our God is one God; 
And thou shalt love the Lord thy God 

With thy whole heart, 

and with thy whole soul, 

and with thy whole mind, 

and with thy whole strength.” 
This is the first commandment. And the second is like it, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” There is no 
other commandment greater than these.’ (Mk. 12, 29-34). 

We might take the scribe’s question literally and interpret 

it ‘what sort’ of law (poia entole) is this greatest of all laws; 
for it is in fact, a law of unsuspected universality. Our 
Lord’s answer must in fact have sounded familiar to that 
Scribe and his contemporaries. They had often heard it 
read twice daily—even if admittedly they had not always 
entered into its inward spirit. The famous Shema‘ prayer, 
or confession of faith, seems to have obtained in our Lord’s 
time, if for example we may trust the evidence of Josephus 
(Ant. 4, 8, 13), ‘Let everyone commemorate before God the 
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benefits which he bestowed upon them at their deliverance 
out of the land of Egypt, and this twice every day, both 
when the day begins and when the hour of sleep comes on, 
gratitude being of its own nature something just, and 
serving not only as a return for past but also as an invitation 
for future favours. They are also to inscribe the principal 
blessings they have received from God upon their doors, 
and be equally mindful of them upon their arms; so, too, 
they are to bear upon their forehead and their arm those 
wonders which declare the power of God as well as his good 
will towards them, so that God’s readiness to bless them 
may appear everywhere conspicuous about them... .? 

Though the Shema‘ appears to have been well-known, yet 
too often its essential core, the one thing necessary, could be 
drowned in a mass of accessories and material details. 

Whatever the divergencies between principles and realisa- 
tion in the Jewish world of the time, it is valuable for us 
to note the precision added by St Matthew (22, 40): ‘on 
these two commandments depend’ the whole Law and the 
prophets’. The whole raison @étre of the Law and the 
Prophets lies in the great commandment. Ritual, ceremonial, 
types, figures, all was ordered to the great commandment, 
an ultimate utterance of God revealing in the matter of 
conduct as of belief. We are reminded of the Transfigura- 
tion narrative: our Lord appeared in majesty with Moses 
and Elias, viz. the Law and the Prophets. These bear testi- 
mony to the final Mediator, and then their role ceases. 
After the theophany, they saw no one but Jesus alone. 

As privileged in seeing the things that we see from the 
vantage point of faith we may here briefly consider how the 
supreme command was prepared for by the Law and 
Prophets, or in what sense it was already latent, inchoately 
or explicitly in the old order that was willed by God. In the 
words of Professor Orr ‘Jesus declares that on these two 
commandments hang all the Law and the Prophets—+hey 
are therefore primary principles of the O.T. religion as 
wel, (Hastings Dict. of the Bible: ‘Love’.) 


This last statement is challenging, and it would seem that 


1 kremasthai (a) hang, as on a peg, etc.; (b) the word used of our Lord’s 
hanging on the Cross. 
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there is much against such a presentation. We may take three 
fairly representative treatments of Old Testament religion. 

First, Professor Wheeler Robinson in The Religious Ideas 
of the O.T. (1913): the very titles of his chapters suffice to 
suggest his treatment, thus: (1) History as the source of 
ideas, (2) The idea of religion, (3) of God, (4) of man, (5) 
The approach of God to man, (6) The approach of man to 
God, (7) Problems of sin and suffering, (8) The hope of the 
nation (Covenant, Messiah, etc.), (9) The permanent value 
of the O.T. Nowhere in this work is it suggested that the 
love of God is a primary, or even secondary, principle of 
O.T. religion. 

Or again, consider the work of J. Pedersen in his /srael 
(1926 and 1940). In this we have the profound and fascinat- 
ing analyses of a true scholar who has really entered into the 
Hebrew mind. He has much to say on origins, on the family, 
property, etc.; on the soul, its powers and capacity, on bless- 
ing, honour, shame and name; on common life and its laws; 
on righteousness and truth, and maintenance of justice—but 
nothing of the love of God and affective elements in the 
make-up of a Hebrew’s life. 

Finally, the work of a Catholic, A. Gelin, in Les Idées 
maitresses de PA.T., excellently treats of two or three great 
‘themes’ of the Scriptures and suggests others, e.g., that of 
vocation (Abraham, Moses, the Prophets), or of faith or 
man in his relationship to God (Abraham, Isaias, Job, 
Hebrews 11, Romans 4), or of suffering which enlightens 
(Jeremias, Job, the avawim); or again, the theme of the 
desert, ‘I will lead Israel to the desert and speak to their 
heart? (Osee 2, 6) (Moses, Elias, St John Baptist, our 
Lord . . .) all these and more can be profitably pursued. 

In a word, very different minds, surveying the content 
of the Old Testament, its essential religious message, come 
to treat of faith, of Messianic hopes, etc., but ot outstand- 
ingly or even perceptibly of the love of God. 

Further, there remains the widespread feeling that the 
Old Testament teaches largely or exclusively of divine 
justice, of vindication, of the ‘jealousy’ of God, of the fear 
of God, of the wrath of God... . 

Undoubtedly, too, there are remains of primitive concep- 
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tions and usages, e.g. the case of Jephte’s daughter? (Judges 
II, 29-40) with the notion that a vow, even foolish, must 
be kept: ‘I have opened my mouth to the Lord and I can- 
not go back.’ And we are told of many crimes and all too 
human horrors; and perhaps, all too little love. 

Now it is true that much in the Old Testament dispensa- 
tion was imperfect. Revelation, until the coming of our 
Lord, was progressive; many essential truths (as we call 
them) were only learned late in Israelite history—even such 
a fundamental notion as that of survival after death in any 
full sense. 

Yet from small beginnings and slender traits there grew 
up a tradition of love. Thus at the end of a very old docu- 
ment in Judges (5, 31), in a narrative contemporary with 
the events described, we read: ‘so let thy enemies perish, 
O Lord: but let them that love thee shine, as the sun 
shineth in his rising’. In the midst of savage fighting and 
savage feeling, the love of God appears as a ray of sunshine 
against the sombre scene. So too, in the utterance of a 
‘jealous’ God there is mercy and love: ‘I am the Lord thy 
God, mighty, jealous, visiting the iniquity of the fathers 
upon the children, unto the third and fourth generation of 
them that hate me; and shewing mercy unto thousands to 
them that love me and keep my commandments’ (Exod. 20, 
520). 

Aad so as hundreds of years went by and the sorrows of 
Israel grew, mingled with its few triumphs, there grew up 
too a tradition of the love of God. The Old Testament story 
is, as much as anything else, a story of deepening spiritual- 
isation, of growth in the spirit. This culminated in later 
judaism in the Hasidim’ movement; in the New Israel of 


2 Several Fathers simply praise Jephte. St TThomas’s view is more mwancé: 
‘St Jerome says he was foolish in his vowing, which lacked discretion, and 
wicked in keeping his vow. Yet the preceding words are the spirit of 
the Lord was upon him, and this because his faith and devotion which 
led him to make a vow were from the Holy Spirit and so too the victory 
he obtained; moreover the likelihood is that he repented of his wicked 
deed, and anyway that deed was a type of something good.’ 


3 cf, The magnificent study of J. de Menasce, o.P., Quand Israel aime 
Dieu. 
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God, in that supreme love of the Son of God who gave his 
life for us and for our salvation. 

If we would understand the legacy of Israel in the matter 
of love, we must first resolve an ambiguity: ‘love of God’ 
for us nowadays more often means our love for God: yet 
it may also mean God’s love for us. At origin, our love for 
God is generated by God’s love for us. That is true for us 
now, and it was equally true over the long history of God’s 
dealings with the chosen people. 

Thus we may start with the notion of God’s hesed or 
lovingkindness (rather than mercy of the English versions): 
cf. Osee 11, 4: ‘The lovingkindness of God I extended to 
them, I gave much love’. This prophet brings out strongly 
the bond of lovingkindness which unites God to his chosen 
people. His bitter personal experiences ‘opened his eyes’ to 
the deeper meaning of a bond between Jahweh and Israel. 
God came to be thought of as a father and husband (Osee 
II, 13 2, 16). The family or deepest relationships of human 
life provided imagery to convey the reality of a wounded 
yet ever living love of God for Israel. Thus the passionate 
love of Jahweh for his bride (if we may so speak) yearns to 
give her fullness of life: ‘I will espouse, thee to me for ever; 
and I will espouse thee to me in justice, and judgment, and 
in lovingkindness and in commiserations. I will espouse thee 
to me in faith, and thou shalt know Jahweh’ (Osee 2, 19-20). 
The tender patience of a father appears in: ‘when Israel was 
a child I loved him and called my son out of Egypt... and 
I was like a foster-father to Ephraim, I carried them in my 
arms, and they knew not that I healed them. I will draw 
them with cords of man and with bands of love. . . . (Osee 
11, 1-4.) Israel is perishing because ignorant of Jahweh 
(4, 6) who is husband and father. Emptied of God’s loving- 
kindness, of God’s love, life is but a slow death. 

Through all the drama of Israel’s history, God’s love 
abides, undiminished. But through the schooling of the pro- 
phets, men’s awareness of, and sometimes response to, God’s 
love, grew too, We may pass over fluctuating fortunes and 
come to the eve of that national disaster which was the fall 
of Jerusalem. Jn that ruined world, Jeremias felt the irresis- 
tible call of God: seduxisti me Domine et seductus sum: 
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“Thou hast led me away and I was swept off, thou art 
stronger than I, and has prevailed: Iam become a laughing- 
stock all the day long, everyone mocks me . . . and if I say, 
I will not make mention of him, nor speak any more in his 
name, then there is in my heart as it were a burning fire in 
the marrow of my bones and I am weary with forbearing 
and I cannot contain.’ (Jer. 20, 7-12.) Soon after the ruin of 
Jerusalem (B.c. 587) we are given the astonishing oracle of 
God: ‘ .. they have found grace in the desert, a people who 
have escaped from the sword. I will go to give him rest, even 
Israel. From afar Jahweh has appeared unto me: “With an 
everlasting love I have loved thee, and so have prolonged 
my lovingkindness to thee*; again I will build thee and thou 
shalt be built, O Virgin Daughter of Israel...” (Jer. 31, 
2-6.) 

In the period of exile, God taught: ‘a new heart also I 
will give you and a new spirit within you . . . and you shall 
be my people and I shall be your God? (Ezech. 36, 26). And 
let us recall the powerful text of Isaias (43, 1): ‘fear not 
for I have redeemed thee and called thee by thy name. Thou 
art mine’—words equally applicable to the Exiles on their 
return or future return, as to each individual soul, then as 
now, as to our Lady herself, the supremely redeemed and 
chosen of God: elegit eam Deus et praeelegit eam. 

These, and similar texts, serve to give us a total impres- 
sion. The schooling of the prophets over the years must 
~ have meant that the fatherly care, lovableness, utter justice, 
and much else of God, were borne in more and more upon 
men’s minds, to such an extent that soon they were readily 
disposed to accept the Unique God of Deuteronomy (6, 4). 

The great law of the Old Testament, as appearing in 
Deuteronomy (6, 4-9) can now be examined more closely. 
First, the text ‘Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one God. 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, soul, 
mind . . . and these words which I command thee this day 
shall be upon thy heart; and thou shalt teach them dili- 
gently unto thy children, and talk of them when sitting in 
thy house and when walking in the way, when lying down 


4 or, ‘I have drawn thee along with compassion’, 
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and when rising up. Bind them for a sign upon thy hand and 
have them for the frontlets between thine eyes. Write them 
upon the doorposts of thy house and upon thy gates.’ The 
Shema‘ is the greatest prayer of Hebrew worship and ‘a 
fundamental article of Hebrew faith’ (Driver); we would 
add: and of our faith. St Thomas (1-II. 99, 5) puts Deuter- 
onomy (6. 4) on a level with Genesis (1, 1): both are 
solemn utterances which manifest the imperative authority 
of God, At the time of Moses God was worshipped by his 
newly-revealed name of ‘Jahweh’ (Exod. 20, 2-3), ‘I am 
Yahweh thy God: thou shalt have no other gods but me’. 
When we reach Deuteronomy 6, 4, we have gone a step for- 
ward: we are given the reason for this last exclusive precept. 
God in fact is ?ehad or Unique. This is an assertion of true 
monotheism, as in Zacharias 14, 9: ‘Jahweh shall be king 
over all the earth; in that day shall there be one Jahweh, 
and his name shall be One’. 

Deuteronomy (6, 4-9) can be divided up thus: v. 4 the 
Unique God; v. 5, how we should love God; vv. 6-9, 
esteem the command given. In Deuteronomy (6, 5) thou 
shalt love. Love of God characterises true worshippers in 
the spirit of the Decalogue. We have seen how the expres- 
sion of that love is already in Exodus as in an early text of 
Judges. The love of God was at the core of Moses’s legisla- 
tion. Thus we can accept at face value the statement of Josue 
(22 5): ‘the law which Moses the servant of the Lord com- 
manded you: that you love the Lord your God and walk 
in all his ways and keep in all his commandments, and cleave 
to him and serve him with all your heart and with all your 
soul’. With all thy heart is a specially Deuteronomic phrase 
to convey devotion of the whole being to God; ‘heart? here 
stands for ‘mind’; ‘Soul’, ‘Strength’ stand for the affective 
elements, or love... . 

That the love of God should be a precept at all can, for 
some, be a real difficulty. St Thomas° explains that the 
precept of the love of God is, given faith, to elicit from us 
acts of the love of God, to produce fruits of that seed which 
has been implanted by the grace of God. 


* fides praesupponitur ad legis praecepta . . . fides est necessaria tamquam 
principium spiritualis vitae. (II-II, 16, 1.) 
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Verses 6-9 are calculated to make us ‘esteem the com- 
mand’. Upon your heart (cf. Jeremias 31, 33) ‘I will write 
in their heart and they shall be my people’. ‘Frontlets 
between thine eyes’, need not mean more than constant 
thought of Jahweh. But later Jewry wrote out Exodus 13, 
1-16; Deuteronomy 6, 4-9; 11, 13-21 on small scrolls. 
These were boxed up to make phylacteries of the type 
referred to in Matthew 23, 5. Doorposts of thy house is a 
reference to the Mezuzoth or small metal cylinders con- 
taining the texts of Deuteronomy 6, 4-9; 11, 13-21. These 
were touched on coming in and going out of the house while 
reciting “The Lord guard thy going out and thy coming in’ 
(Ps. 121: 8), The usage does suggest a prefiguring of the 
holy water stoup, and its effective predecessor. 


With the abiding presence of a constant tradition of sub- 
lime teaching in Israel, we can better understand how the 
expression of the love of God comes to be found in the later 
books of the Scripture. 


Among post-exilic writings, let us recall simply Nehemias 
1, 5. Nehemias prays ‘I beseech O Lord God of heaven, 
strong and great and terrible, who keepest covenant and 
mercy with those that love thee and keep thy command- 
ments’. Almost the same words recur in Daniel (9, 4); which 
makes us suspect a conventional prayer phrase of the period. 


Then towards 180 B.c. Ecclesiasticus furnishes a number 
_ of fascinating expressions on the love of God, fascinating 
because we sense that we are drawing nearer to the language 
and ideas of the New Testament. Thus in Ecclesiasticus 2, 
19 (LXX, 2, 16) we get the combination of ‘fear of the 
Lord’ with agape—soon to be a key-word, ‘They that fear 
the Lord will seek his good grace, and they that love him 
(hoi agapontes) shall be filled with his law.’ 


In a confident strain is the precept ‘Love God all thy life 
and call upon him for thy salvation’ (Ecclus. 13, 8). Aware- 
ness of the source of true penance and love and forgiveness 
appears in texts such as: ‘He that loves God shall obtain 
pardon for his sins’ (Ecclus. 3, 4) or ‘the eyes of God are 
upon them that love him’ (Ecclus. 34, 15). Sometimes too 
there lingers a memory of Exodus or Deuteronomy: ‘With 
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all thy strength love him that made thee and forsake not his 
ministers’ (Ecclus. 7, 32). 

We can end with a note on the Psalms. All through the 
long story of Israel Tehillim or Psalm praises had obtained. 
The Psalter is in great part a mirror of the devotional life 
of true Jews from the earliest times to the later. 

It will be enough for our purposes to discern in the psalms 
(a) expressions of the love of God: 

‘T will love thee, O Lord my strength’ (17, 1). 
‘As the hart panteth after the fountains of water, so my 

soul after thee, O my God? (41, 1). 

‘What have I in heaven? and besides thee what do I 

desire upon earth?’ (72, 25). 

‘You that love the Lord, hate evil’ (96, 10). 
‘Love the Lord well, you who worship him’ (30, 24). 
‘Vigilantly the Lord watches over all that love him, 

but utterly destroys the wicked’ (144, 20); 
and to end with: (b) the expression of that spiritual joy 
that flows immediately from the supreme love of God: 

‘The light of thy countenance is signed upon us: thou 

hast given gladness in my heart’. (4, 7.) 

‘I will be glad and rejoice in thee. I will sing to thy 
name, thou Most High. I will rejoice in thy saving 


power’, (Osea. a10)), 
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THE LOVE OF GOD AND THE LITURGY 


InLttup Evans, o.P. 


OD 1s Love: that is his name, that is his life, and 
(5 known must be God loved, God worshipped. ‘O 

taste and see how good the Lord is.’ The mind 
awakens to goodness and the will moves to possess it. God 
first loved us: that is what his goodness means. And our 
answer is to love him in return. For love is to be expressed. 
It is not a notion to be cherished, a choice in reserve; rather 
is it a life and all of a life, imperative and lasting. 

Man is made for God: made to worship him, therefore, 
to give him the praise and acknowledgment his goodness 
demands. That is what religion is for: giving God what is 
his due, not adequately indeed, as though man on his own 
might ever match the infinite love of Love himself. But man 
gives what he can, and he gives far beyond his mere capacity 
aS man to give, since his praise, now, as redeemed, made 
capable of sharing in the life of God through grace, is the 
praise which the Church forever gives to God. For the 
prayer and praise of the Christian are the work of Christ, 
who became man that man might come to God, who etern- 
ally offers to his Father through the Church—he the Head 
and we the members—the total sacrifice of himself, eternally 
renewed and re-presented, the furthest point of love. 

For the Liturgy is not ‘a’ prayer. It is the prayer of the 
Church; the prayer of Christ and all his members. And in 
every phase it is a declaring of the love of God and of man’s 
response to love. Just as no moment of our Lord’s life on 
earth was without its redemptive meaning—the hidden 
years in Nazareth as truly as the years of preaching and 
miracles and death and resurrection—so no word of the 
Liturgy is ever divorced from the context of the love of 
God. Thus there is no specific devotion to the love of God, 
as though one might separate love from the single mystery 
of our redemption. Such a devotion as that to the Sacred 
Heart indeed is a concrete realisation of what that love must 
mean, ‘that Heart which has never ceased to burn with love 
of us (is) a haven of rest for the devout, and for the peni- 
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tent an open doorway to salvation’ (Preface of the Sacred 
Heart). But this is only to underline a truth that 1s every- 
where declared in the Liturgy. From Annunciation to 
Ascension, from the feast of St Peter to the feast of Blessed 
Pius X, the record is always the same; and the Liturgy 
exists to reflect its infinite realisation and all is rooted in the 
salvific love of Christ our Lord. 

‘Greater love than this no man hath that a man lay down 
his life for his friends.’ The ultimate expression of love is 
sacrifice, the willing gift of oneself to God: and the sacri- 
fice of Calvary, universal in its effect, infinite in its worth, 
is the centre of Christian worship as it is the foundation of 
Christian faith and hope and love. For this sacrifice, this 
final proof of the point to which God’s pity comes, is not a 
heroic gesture merely: a wonder of the past, to be remem- 
bered, to be an inspiration and a proof of love recalled. It 
happened: there was a time that you can mark in a calendar, 
there was a place that you can find on a map. It happens 
still, for the Mass is the whole mystery of our redemption 
recapitulated and made present wherever and whenever it 
is oftered. This happening is the greatest act of religion, and 
the virtue of religion is implemented by love. The Mass is 
the love of God made manifest in all times and places, for 
it is the one and the same sacrifice of our redemption, adding 
nothing to what was once and for all achieved on Calvary 
yet making it forever present, sacramentally renewed in a 
mode in which man himself can share. 

And this is the Church’s work above all else: the daily 
offering of the sacrifice that is the sacrifice of Christ, the 
perennial work of love achieved in a rite with words to be 
uttered and actions to be performed which are declaratory 
of a mystery of whose meaning is love. The signs which pro- 
claim the meaning, the bread and wine which truly become 
the Body and Blood they signify, are the signs of love: a 
life given and a life shared, a body broken and blood shed, 
death and the ending of death. And so it is that the pattern 
of Christian life is grounded in the ultimate work of God's 
love: and Christian worship, no less, finds here its founda- 
tion. 


To speak of love is at once to speak of unity; division is 
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the work of hate. The Eucharist is, St Thomas insists, the 
sacrament of the Church’s unity; it is the consummation to 
which all the other sacraments lead. ‘We who are many are 
one bread and one body, all who partake of one bread and 
one chalice? (I Cor. 10, 17). The unity achieved by the 
sacrifice of Christ is for ever achieved in its sacramental re- 
enactment, and it is this that the Liturgy declares, The 
people of God, one in faith and hope and charity, are one 
in Christ—per ipsum et cum ipso et in ipso. 

Within the liturgical cycle it is the paschal mystery that 
most specially speaks of the love of God, for here—in the 
events that Holy Week and Easter recall—the final proof 
of love is revealed. And the liturgy of Maundy Thursday, 
with its double theme of the Last Supper and the Washing 
of the Feet, might be said to express most deeply the single 
truth which underlies all other liturgical worship. If love 
means unity, :t means humility as well, and the legacy of 
Christ to his disciples is ‘A new commandment... that you 
love one another, as I have loved you’, And this love is 
made known in deeds: a sacrifice which does not count the 
cost, a symbolic humbling which once for all establishes the 
meaning of charity. Udi caritas et amor, Deus ibi est. ‘Where 
charity and love are, there is God. When, therefore, we are 
gathered in unity, let us never be divided in mind. Let 
quarrels and contentions cease, and let Christ our God dwell 
in the midst of us. Where charity and love are, there is God.’ 
The words sung at the Mandatum echo the words of the 
Mass, and the Eucharist each days repeats the truth which 
Maundy Thursday bring out in all its fullness. 

It is a misfortune that liturgical prayer has come so often 
to mean a special ‘sort’ of prayer. Truly seen it is the prayer 
of Christ, continually offered to the Father, and its theme 
is never other than that of love. God loves us, and there is 
only one answer to love; its return. Thus there is in the 
Mass, and indeed in all prayer, this double level: God’s 
love revealed, and man’s loving return. It is the work of the 
liturgy—using words, signs and gestures, matching man’s 
capacity, engaging what he himself has to give—to direct 
that return, so that it is total and generous, with the totality 
of Christ’s own love. For it is Christ himself who prays 
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when the Church prays: it is his sacrifice that is offered 
when the Mass is offered, and the single member of his 
Mystical Body is no longer the isolated worshipper, with 
no words that can be adequate to express a love so far beyond 
his reach. He has his own gift to make, it is true; incorpora- 
tion in the Body of Christ does not mean an end to the work 
of the will, But the dimensions are altogether changed now. 
The love of God is no longer an idea in the mind: it is a 
reality made available and closer than hand or heart. It has 
been achieved in the supreme act of love which the liturgy 
reflects in all its splendour. And it is more than reflected: it 
is made for man’s sharing, for such is the effect of redemp- 
tion and grace. Audemus dicere: we can dare, now, to utter 
the words of Christ. 

‘I am the vine, you are the branches’, and the living tree 
spreads over the whole world, and there is no one who 1s an 
alien or a stranger any more. Lifted up, Christ has drawn 
all men to himself, and the liturgical prayer and praise of 
the Church is but the sequel to that prophecy fulfilled. 


oP Co - 
THE LOVE OF GOD IN OUR LIVES 


AMBROSE FarRELL, 0.P. 


UPERNATURAL charity, ‘is the love which refers 
S all things to God above all things, even man himself’. 

Caritas or Agape is essentially a grace. From the New 
Testament we learn that God’s ‘design was and is to animate 
man with his own love that man, in and through God’s love 
or grace, should have a kind of equality of friendship, such 
that he could know God as God knows himself, and love 
God as God loves himself in the Blessed Trinity’. 

St Paul’s preaching of love was to the Jews a stumbling 
block and to the Gentiles mere folly. This is a love which 
abandons all thought of self, and becomes lost in its object. 
Its very opposite is that type of self-interest which makes 
people use others for their own ends, or to gloat over their 


1 The Mind and Heart of Love, Martin D’Arcy, s.J.; pp. 775 79. 
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misfortunes. The well-spring of brotherly love is man’s 
love for God. It embraces all men irrespective of race, 
country or creed. The love of God radiates to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, to the Saints, to the Church, to friends and to 
enemies. It contains all other loves, and bestows on every 
undertaking a Christian value, ennobling every deed. 

An act of the love of God springs from the habit of 
charity, which embraces both God and his creatures accord- 
ing to the dignity which they possess in his eyes. It radiates 
towards our neighbours, as companions and friends beloved 
of God. All these are brethren for whom Christ died, Our 
nearest neighbour is self, whom we must also love in God 
and for whom we must desire sanctification and salvation. 

The pattern of fraternal love is the love of Christ for his 
- disciples. ‘A new commandment I give unto you: That you 
love one another, as I have loved you, that you also love 
one another. By this shall all men know that you are my 
disciples, 1f you have love one for another.’ And again St 
John writes, ‘He that loveth not his brother, whom he 
seeth, how can he love God whom he seeth not? And this is 
the commandment we have from God, that he who loveth 
God, love also his brother.’ 

The Christian conception of charity as a vital force is, 
therefore, far removed from mere philanthropy, public 
service, or humanitarianism, with which it is commonly 
identified. It may, like other virtues, grow, not indeed by 
~ extending its range, but in intensity and in the mastery over 
every corner of life. There can be no properly formed virtue 
which is not alive with the love of God. Charity has been 
compared happily to a wedding garment with which the 
soul is adorned. But it is more: it is a dynamic force vitalis- 
ing the members of Christ’s mystical body as by a second 
soul. St Paul speaks of the hollowness of life without 
charity: ‘If I speak with the tongues of men, and of angels, 
and have not charity, I am become as sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal . . .’. % 

Charity is unselfish, seeketh not her own. The invisible 
God, revealed in Jesus Christ, is to be worshipped and served 
in the visible image of God in man. This brings into play a 
faith and a hope that are enlivened by love. ‘Man made to 
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the image of God is not just a divine footprint in physical 
nature.’ His true social life transcends the political ideal of 
the free and independent citizen, and stretches to familiar 
intercourse with God.? 

The profound paradox of the New Testament is that the 
love of God and of our neighbour is imposed by law as 
something due. Yet true love may not be compelled, it is 
spontaneous and almost instinctive. And so the love which is 
charity is not simply exacted by an outside law, since God 
bestows on his lovers the power to love him from within 
themselves. Without this love, grace is no more and every 
virtue is like a withered and dead leaf. 

The motive of charity is overwhelming; it is God him- 
self. Its manner is to love God beyond measure. But the full 
duties of charity are a social necessity, protecting society 
against itself, As Bertrand Russell recently remarked, ‘there 
is grave risk of the human race exterminating itself with 
unprecedented skill’.. There can be no other result of a god- 
less progress. But even so, the chief problem is not one of 
physical destruction by man’s own hand, but of the per- 
versity of human wills who are ready to let it loose.* 

The love of God has a variety of expressions. It should 
work in every good action; for a good action is one which 
complies with the will of God. In his Reith Lectures Pro- 
fessor Toynbee recently said, ‘Any way of life is an indivis- 
ible whole in which all the parts hang together and are inter- 
dependent’. This is a principle which has particular applica- 
tion in the Christian life. Our Lord himself said, ‘If you 
love me, keep my commandments’, and ‘if any one love me, 
he will keep my word, and my Father will love him, and 
we will come to him, and will make our abode with him’. 

Charity begins at home but does not end there. It loves, 
not humanity, but our neighbour as ourselves. Our neighbour 
is the man who fell among robbers, and lay stricken on the 
other side of the street. He was a mere stranger to the priest 
and the levite who passed by. Only the good Samaritan had 
that within him which made him into a neighbour. 

2 Between Community and Society, Thomas Gilby; p. 184. 
3 Sunday Times, February 15th, 1953. 
4 cf. Thomas Gilby, o.c., p. 295. 
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‘Charity’, writes Fr Gilby, ‘is alien to nothing human, 
because it is the form, exemplar, and end of all loves, It is 
not a high thin jet, but a flood; it flows into every interest 
and into objects not in themselves sacred.’ (op. cit., pp. 191, 
193.) And in this context the words of Newman are memor- 
able: ‘Love is the gentle, tranquil, satisfied acquiescence and 
adherence of the soul in contemplation of God; not only a 
preference of God before all things, but a delight in him 
because he is God, and because his commandments are good; 
not any violent emotion or transport, but as St Paul describes 
it, long-suffering, kind, modest, unassuming, innocent, 
simple, orderly, disinterested, meek, pure-hearted, sweet- 
tempered, patient, enduring. Faith without Charity is dry, 
harsh, and sapless; it has nothing sweet, engaging, winning, 
soothing; but it was Charity which brought Christ down. 
Charity is but another name for the Comforter. It is eternal 
Charity which is the bond of all things in heaven and earth; 
It is Charity wherein the Father and the Son are one in the 
unity of the Spirit; by which the Angels in heaven are one, 
by which all Saints are one with God, by which the Church 
is one on earth.’ (Parochial and Plain, 21.) 

Prayer is; of course, the breath of love. \The Psalmist 
prayed to God, ‘Let my prayer be directed as incense in thy 
sight’. Prayer is the language of God’s lovers. One who loves 
God will seek to express himself in speech. Love is not tied 
to words. Indeed, oftentimes it remains tongue-tied; so that 
our Lord had to place the words of prayer upon our lips. 
We are as children learning to spell and pronounce. Prayer, 
in its raising of the mind and heart to God, is an act of self- 
surrender. Sacrifice is the soul of prayer, and prayer is the 
incense that rises from the altar. In and by the Mass it is 
carried to heaven. Implicit in all true prayer is the phrase 
of the Our Father: ‘Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven’, and expressed by Christ in his agony: ‘Not my 
will but thine be done’. 

Again, the attitude of mind assumed at prayer is an 
attitude of love that should be carried over into life as a 
whole. There can be no reform unless the heart of man 1s 
changed, by being brought into harmony with the law of 
love. This is a lengthy process which cannot be achieved 
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without suffering and pain, since natural desire seeks only 
what is agreeable and easy. That is why our Lord insists 
that to follow him we must carry our cross. 

But the endurance of suffering and distasteful things only 
becomes bearable when the love of God is its support. In 
his sufferings our Lord shows self-abnegation as a complete 
and perfect expression of his charity. 

Charity, then, is the issue of a new life, deeply affecting 
the whole man. It is operating not only when he is on his 
knees, or under stress, but also in his normal work. The 
prevailing law of charity, towards God, towards self, and 
towards our neighbour, should give a dynamic fruitfulness 
to Christian moral living. Christian and non-Christian 
values cannot be completely harmonised. When conscience 
receives its formation from a contemporary society which is 
Christian only in name, moral life becomes no more than a 
technique of convention. Such formation, even where the 
two cultures meet, is an outward imposition. Whereas 
Christian morality takes its rise from an inward spring of 
life, and from a Jaw that is written on the heart. Civic 
morality is by no means the same as Christian morality, 
except perhaps in the clothes that it wears. Even a tailor’s 
dummy can do that. But it 3s clear that an ethical code of 
human behaviour, dictated by reason or convention, cannot 
rise to the high level of an ethical system guided by faith, 
under the shadow of the cross. And so the morality of the 
sage 1s not that of the saint. 

The main difference is that the virtue of charity has uni- 
versal effects that outstrip all that modern man means by 
‘morality’. The love of God in the heart of man gives a 
growing realisation of God’s presence. To those who are 
faithful to grace this realisation may attain to a high degree 
of awareness amounting to conviction, Since the life of grace 
is a sharing in the divine life, it implies a very real and 
personal relationship with God who is present in the soul, 
and is the result of God’s love for us, rather than our love 
for him. Charity thus grows out of the life of grace, and 
establishes a state of friendship between the Christian and 
God, who becomes present as a friend to a friend. ‘God is 
charity, and he that abideth in charity abideth in God, and 
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God in him.’ ‘Such is the efficacy of this charity’, writes the 
present Pope, ‘that, as though by a divinely established law, 
it binds God in his reciprocal love come down into us his 
lovers: . . . Charity therefore, more than any other virtue, 
unites us closely with Christ, and it is the heavenly ardour 
of this love which has caused so many sons of the Church to 
rejoice in suffering contumely for his sake, joyfully to meet 
and overcome the severest trials, and even to die and shed 
their blood for him, Therefore our divine Saviour earnestly 
exhorts us: “Abide in my love”. And because charity is a 
poor and empty thing unless it is shown and as it were put 
into practice by good works, he immediately adds: “If you 
keep my commandments you shall abide in my love, as I 
also have kept my Father’s commandments and do abide in 
his love.”? (Mystici Corports, n. 72.) 

Charity is the inception of the God-like life which reaches 
its fullness in heaven. The love of God, therefore, ranks first 
among the means necessary for salvation. It is a means con- 
joined to its end. Charity on earth and glory above differ 
only in degree. Charity, which presupposes the renunciation 
of all evil, is essential for the remission of sins. It is likewise 
a source of merit. Through practice it may be made perfect, 
by becoming more intense and all-pervading. 

‘The one and all-embracing virtue is to love what you see, 
and the most sublime happiness to hold as your own what 
you love.” 


5 St Augustine, De Gemesi ad litt., L. xii, c. 26, P.L. 34, 476. 
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THE MYSTIC’S LOVE 
ST JOHN OF THE. CROSS 


Conrap PEPLER, O.P. 


aR HE Mystic, says St John of the Cross, is a loving 


an enamoured, soul—alma enamorada. And he 

describes this love as the ‘labour to divest ourselves 
and to detach ourselves for God’s sake from all that is not 
God’ (Ascent. ii, 5,7). When we come to analyse the im- 
mense and complex meaning of such sentences as this in the 
work of the Mystical Doctor we discover the two great 
influences that went to make up his theology, as in a lesser 
degree they made up the theology of nearly every Christian 
mystical writer. The first tradition may be called the philo- 
sophic background which was earlier in history, coming from 
the far East and from the purity of Greek thought, and the 
second, the fundamental Christian theology of love was 
explained rather than implemented by the former tradition 
of thought. 

Going back to the experience of the East we see that the 
main theme of all the greatest Eastern religions was to be- 
come purified from the entanglements of the world, to be 
divested of all things in order to become one with the Abso- 
lute. It has been suggested by Otto Karrer that the passive 
nature of this kind of contemplation of the Absolute came 
about when the forceful Aryans had crossed from the hard 
life of the north into the lush surroundings of the East. 
There they found that they were surrounded with vegeta- 
tion and animal life of all kinds and that they no longer had 
to make the fighting, hunting effort to keep alive. So their 
sense of direct and immediate dependence upon the hidden 
powers relaxed and, instead of turning outwards towards 
their gods, satiated they turned from creatures and sought 
the divine within themselves. There was an air of disillusion- 
ment in their desire to escape from materiality, suffering 
without sacrifice, a reaction from human physical success. 
And this flowed back like some hidden underground stream 
into the Black Sea and so to the Hellespont. In Greece, too, 
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there arose the same spirit of disillusionment as the Greeks 
began to philosophise; when their greatest achievements in 
conquest and art had reached the height of the wave just as 
it was breaking the thinkers began to realise the vanity of 
the world and all it had to offer. But with these men the 
ascent back to the Absolute became intellectualised to the 
purest degree. The soul, the divine spark in man, must 
return to the pure abode of the ideas whence it had descended 
into the lower creation of matter. And though Plato con- 
sidered the Absolute in terms of the Good, he stressed the 
activity of the mind rather than that of the will and of love. 
He looked towards the ideal, straining beyond the confines 
of his earthly prison, willing to escape the body and its 
tedium in order to view the world of ideas in which matter 
was not mixed. The stream, however, watered its most fertile 
soil later, in the mind of the great neoplatonist, Plotinus. 
The Absolute no longer for him remained an inert and pure 
Idea of Good. The One, God, is love (cf. the Enneads VI, 
ili, 153 vii, 15). Four times at least he experienced himself 
the mystic union with the divine One. Yet in those heights 
he necessarily found himself withdrawn from the limitations 
of the body. He too lived at a time when the physical life 
of men was on the wane. He would not despise the body, 
but the body and its physical nature was only an instrument 
which like a lyre should be laid aside when the singer had 
found the pure song which needed no accompaniment. The 
soul alone ascends above Mind, above Beauty to the One 
Source which is absolute simplicity. ‘The man who has 
attained to contemplation of the beauty of the world of 
Nous, and understands the beauty of the true Nous, will be 
able also to bring into his mind its Father.” 

The contemplative lover is carried beyond Beauty, beyond 
the choir of virtues, and enters into a divine rest, in fact és 
a kind of rest. (id. p. 158-9.) ‘This is the life of gods and 
divine and blessed men, deliverance from the things of this 
world, a life that takes no delight in the things of this world, 
escape in solitude to the Solitary’ (id. p. 160). Thus the 


1 | quote from the admirable volume of Selections in a new English Trans- _ 
lation—Plotinus, by A. H. Armstrong, recently published by Allen and 


Unwin; p. 147. 
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soul, distinct from the body, accepts the union with the One, 
the divine, the Source, in a sort of infused passive contem- 
plation. 

Such a system naturally had a profound influence on the 
thought of the Christians who tasted the vanity of the world 
and were anxious to search in the desert for the Father 
whom our Lord had preached to them. The system as it 
stood left little room for Incarnation, for the divine to 
become human. As Dr Armstrong has well written: ‘The 
fact that orthodox Christians, from St Augustine and the 
Cappadocian Fathers to our own times, have been able to 
find a very great deal in Plotinus that has been of value to 
them should not prevent us from realising that his system 
as it stands is in many ways incompatible with Christianity 
and belongs to a different type of religious thought’ (op. cit., 
p. 25). Yet influence he did have and particularly upon the 
Syrian monk in his desert whose writings were taken to be 
those of the Areopagite who was converted by St Paul at 
Athens. And from the ninth century the Pseudo-Denis 
worked the neoplatonic system into the thought and ex- 
perience of almost every great Christian lover of God. 

And so the stream flowed into the mysticism of St John 
of the Cross—not as the experience itself which could only 
be perfected in and through Christ the Incarnate God but 
in the analysis of the transports of love which grace brought 
to him. Yet a system of explanation inevitably affects the 
tenor of the experience. Just as the aristotelian system was 
not only used by St Thomas to explain the order of the 
divine work in creation but helped him to approach reality 
in the concrete, so the platonic system helped St John to 
realise that he must leave everything that is not God in 
order to love God and to be loved by God in the purity of 
union. He must reach out to the absolutely pure in a manner 
well described for him by the pagan philosopher through 
the works of the Areopagite and the long tradition that had 
followed. Following Plato, Plotinus had described the way 
of liberation from lower creation: ‘How then is one to 
escape? Not by movement in place, Plato says, but by win- 
ning virtue and separating oneself from the body; for this 
1s the way one separates oneself from matter as well, since 
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the man who lives in close connection with the body is also 
closely connected with matter’ (id., p. 119). In order to 
enter into the holy of holies, he says, we must leave the 
images and statues behind and so discover the reality that 
these images only represent. | 

There are many passages in St John of the Cross which 
reflect this same spirit—not that he was drawing directly 
from the neoplatonic works of the pagan philosopher, but 
simply drinking from the stream that had been flowing ever 
since the disillusionment of the Aryans in the East. Listen 
then to his words: ‘All the being of creation, then, com- 
pared with the infinite being of God is nothing. And there- 
fore the soul that sets its affections upon the being of 
creation is likewise nothing in the eyes of God. ... All the 
beauty of the creatures, compared with the infinite beauty 
of God is the height of deformity. . . . And thus the soul 
that is affectioned to the beauty of any creature is as the 
height of deformity in the eyes of God’ (Ascent, i, 4, 4). 
We might sum up the simple approach to the absolute 
purity of God by the phrase ‘the destruction of images’ since 
it is not merely the statues that have to be left behind but 
everything belonging to the senses—even the interior sense 
of the imagination. Those who seek union must put to 
silence the exercise of the senses, ‘disencumbering and empty- 
ing the soul, and causing the natural jurisdiction and opera- 
tions of the faculties to be denied them... .? (Ascent, itt, 
2, 2.) The lyre of the poetic imagination and the memory, 
the storehouse of all the scenes and scents of life, have to be 
laid on one side for the pure song of love. The images are 
neglected if not destroyed. 

But this manner of analysis has always proved difficult 
when it comes to the love of God per Christum Dominum 
nostrum, the love that is uniquely fostered by the Sacra- 
ment of the Body of Christ and all the other sacraments, the 
sacraments of the liturgy and the world. The English mys- 
tics, who owed as much as St John of the Cross to the writings 
of the pseudo-Dionysius, often express their difficulty regard- 
ing the ‘human love’ of Christ which seems to be left behind 
when they reach up to the heights of the union of love. 
Mary Magdalen, they say, had to be shown that she must 
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love our Lord purely and spiritually after the resurrection 
and that the human love she bore him was only a beginning 
that had to be discarded. The first editors certainly wrestled 
with this difficulty when they came to publish the works of 
St John. They removed a paragraph that insisted that all 
must be forgotten in the Cloud and memory must be 
emptied of all its impressions. In place of these words, 
which seemed to leave so little room for the memory of the 
passion and resurrection of Christ which is formally invoked 
in the heart of the liturgy, they inserted twenty lines of 
praise for the memory of Christ. ‘And this care, they wrote, 
to forget and set aside knowledge and images is never 
applicable to Christ and his humanity.’ (cf. Peer’s edition of 
the Works, vol. i, p. 232, n. 3.) And the sacraments and 
parables and images of the Scriptures, where do they come 
in when every single external sense must be purified of any 
rejoicing in regard to their proper object, and even the 
fashioning of :maginary reflections? (cf. Ascent, ili, 24). 

Following then along the banks of this stream which rose 
in the damp and lush woods of India, we come to the 
destruction of all the natural imagery of those woods and 
rivers as the soul wends its pure way to the divine purity. 
And the lover might seem to be passing by the Beauteous 
Son of Man as he stood on the banks of the lake stirring 
the appetites of his apostles with the gentle wafts of frying 
fish. But that is only one stream in the love of the Christian 
mystic—a systematising and analysing mood which may 
influence the experience of that love but which does not 
form it. 

The second tradition is the creative reality of the life of 
Christ generated through his cross into his family, the sons 
of God. This is not a system of thought, nor a manner of 
analysing experience or reality, nor yet is it an organisa- 
tion. Indeed it is the sort of thing that made the Greek mind 
impatient because it cannot be satisfactorily set out in a bril- 
lant array of ideas and relations. It is a mystery; it is a 
life. The biologist works on the fact of life, and the mystical 
theologian works on the fact of the supernatural life, but 
neither of them can produce that life nor yet entirely ex- 
plain it. The life of the Christian is a participation in the 
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most hidden and wonderful of all lives, the life of God. 
And God first by his creative love gives man his life in the 
Word, rooted and grounded in love, in such a way that man 
may co-operate and, in living, both naturally and super- 
naturally love God in return. Man therefore receives his 
life and his love, not in isolation, but as a member of the 
whole universe and as a member of the Church; he is a 
part of the whole of creation and a part of the supernatural 
creation that is the Church. As he lives he grows towards 
union, a union which is certainly not an identification, a 
union that grows more and more intimate in his mind and 
will as he takes on in this way the being of others without 
losing his own being. He takes on the Being of God, the 
being of the rest of the Church and the being of the whole 
of creation. This is his life. And it is not a separation, it is 
not a rejection of other being. As he lives, man does not 
leave anything behind him. In short, therefore, as man lives 
through the Cross in Christ he is joined first and foremost 
to Good by love, and this is not a restricting act of the will 
alone. It is an act which comes from God and is expansive 
gathering more and more of being within its embrace. It 
involves the activity of man’s mind as well as of his will, 
it draws the imagination and the whole of the sense life 
into the Centre in which All is found and experienced 
according to the different levels of being and of experience. 
It draws man closer to other men and to the whole of 
creation. 

We have to outline the trend of this tradition of life 
because on the face of it there is such a contrast between 
this life and the philosophical analysis by which St John 
describes love as a way of divesting oneself of all things 
that are not God, and because this was in fact the life that 
he led. To read the writings of St John of the Cross without 
seeing them in the context of his life of love would give an 
altogether one-sided view of the love of God in the saint. 
We find that in fact he loved God intensely in union with 
the natural creation around him. In 1568 soon after he 
entered St Teresa’s reform he found great consolation and 
support for his prayer in the ilex grove at Duruelo, Four 
years later he is in the most wholesome natural surroundings 
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of his convent at Granada, looking across to the mountains 
and overlooking the rivers, a natural scene that entered 
deeply into his love of its maker. And finally in his maturity 
at Segovia in 1589—‘At the bottom of the convent garden’, 
writes Fr Gabriel of Mary Magdalen, ‘there is a rocky little 
mound in which nature has scooped out a cave. It was the 
chosen haunt of “God’s Linnet”. . . . There we see the 
towers of the city, but especially the plains, the mountains, 
the sky—beautiful nature calling up the thought of God.’ 
(St John of the Cross, Doctor of Divine Love, p. 92.) 
Within the rock, then, in which the first spark of life was 
created by God, the saint of divine love rises to the Creator 
with all his creation about him. ‘Contemporary testimonies’ 
—this is Professor Peers’s summing up—‘too numerous to 
be disregarded, bear witness to his affection for the creatures. 
He would spend whole nights in prayer (we read) beneath 
the trees, or rise before dawn to walk for long hours in the 
garden until the heat of the sun drove him indoors. In his 
‘heaven’d walks’ about the countryside he would usually 
stop to choose a place for prayer ‘near a spring surrounded 
by trees’, while he would lead his fellows to ‘some delight- 
ful stream or pleasing crag’ and thence send them into the 
hills to pray.’ (St John of the Cross and other Lectures, p. 
30.) And his writings leave the way open for this union with 
nature (cf. Ascent, ili, 24), though his system makes him 
see this in terms of the lower stages of prayer and love. 
Again we find that his way of love in fact has not left 
his fellow men behind in its attempt at divestation. It would 
seem that even in his maturity he had not quite reached the 
perfection of this union with his neighbours. At least when 
he was called from his solitary cave by some importunate 
visitor he could only leave it with a groan—‘Let me stay, for 
the love of God; I was not made for intercourse with the 
world’, And St Teresa found him rather too retiring and 
lacking in the drive that pushed her out and about among 
the poor and the great. Yet he did devote his life to his friars 
and to the nuns in the convent scattered across the face of 
Spain by his co-foundress’s activity. The sisters, the friars, 
the folk around the convent, none of them found themselves 
rejected or despised—for the saint was living the life of the 
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body of Christ. And though he turned to the pseudo-Denis 
for confirmation of this, he stressed in his teaching the thirst 
for souls—TIt seems to them a small thing to go to heaven 
alone, wherefore they strive with yearnings and celestial 
affections and the keenest diligence to bring many to heaven 
with them.’ (Spiritual Sayings, Peers, vol. iii, p. 312-3.) 

Destruction of images might have seemed to be necessary 
for the pure love of God in the theory of his explanation, 
but of course the poet within him never died. Indeed the 
vigour of his poetic imagination increased. The English 
hardly gives the depths of vision but it can be sensed in the 
words: 

You forest, thicket, dene, 

Which my beloved set in close array; 

You Meadow-land so green, 

Spangled with blossom gay, 

Tell me, Oh tell me, has he pass’d your way? 
Reply: 

Rare gifts he scattered 

As through these woods and groves he pass’d 

apace 

Turning, as on he sped, 

And clothing every place 

With loveliest reflections of his face. 
His hymns on the loveliness of the dark night—‘O night 
that made us, Lover and lov’d, as one, Lover transform’d 
in lov’d, love’s journey done’—issued from his imagination 
with such intensity that they had to be explained in long 
treatises in order to draw out all their meaning. He told 
one of his nuns that not only did they come to him on a 
sudden from God, but that at other times he sought them, 
so that he might thus the better express his love of the 
Beloved. 

A glance at the poems and their explanations shows that 
his imagination was steeped in the symbolism of the Bible, 
principally for the poems from the Song of Songs, but in the 
other works he quotes from all the books of the Bible, in 
particular from the Psalms whose vivid imagery appealed 
to his sensitive mind. Almost every line has some words 
directly quoted from the Word of God in such a way that 
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it is obviously not worked out self-consciously as a patch- 
work of tests to prove a point but rather a stream flowing out 
of a mind and sensibility flooded with the Scriptures. We 
may safely say that his love gathered together all the poetic 
powers of his soul and all the vivid images stored in his 
memory; these it purified but in the end did not reject. We 
cannot however speak with the same assurance when it comes 
to the essential prayer of the one body of Christ; for St 
John refers little to the liturgy although into this form of 
prayer the Church has poured all the riches of the world 
and all the treasures of sense and mind. He says, following 
perhaps the lines of this way of analysis, that images and 
sounds and the like may be used by beginners in the love of 
God, but that they should be no longer necessary when the 
soul has progressed. Sacramentals such as the crucifix are to 
be unattractive or at least crude in their artistry lest they 
should distract by their material beauty and human skill. 
He would not, perhaps, have said the same about his verses 
which assume the role also of a type of sacramental; and he 
could not out of obedience to the Church say the same of 
the divinely appointed sacraments and manner of worship 
in the Church. 

And when, finally, we consider the essential nature of the 
union with God in love, St John of the Cross loves God in 
himself, desiring to love him without form and without any 
sort of limiting means on his part. Yet he remains a man 
with body as well as soul, a compound and complex being 
made of many parts all of which in the end share in this 
supreme union without identification. Until the Christian 
reaches the beatific vision he cannot in fact think on God 
and love him however purely for his own sake without some 
medium of thought and idea and human movement of love. 
And the medium itself is God given and divine, for the 
medium by which the Christian loves and is united to the 
absolute purity of God is the medium of Christ the incarnate 
God. Despite the tendency of the philosophical tradition to 
short circuit the humanity of Christ, the saint is of course 
an intense lover of our Lord since indeed he lives by the 
very life of Christ. Even when he advised the renunciation 
of all and every desire he turns in his ‘maxims’ to the person 
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of our Lord. ‘Another maxim for conquering the desires. 
Have thou an habitual desire to imitate Jesus Christ in all 
his works, conforming thyself to his life, whereon thou must 
meditate in order to be able to imitate it and to behave in all 
things as he would behave’ (Peers? vol. iii, p. 257). For 
nothing in this life can transcend the nobility of the faith 
and all the highest experiences of the union of love occur 
within the Church. 

Here at last we find the final point where the living 
reality of the life of Christ preserves the manner of analysis 
from running into any true iconoclasm. The images are not 
destroyed; they are purified and gathered into one through 
the Cross of Christ, the darkness of faith in which all the 
dross is forgotten and all the perfections of the various parts 
of man are brought together in the perfection of the life of 
man. After writing that the perfect spiritual life is the 
possession of God through the union of love and that this 
is attained through the complete mortification of all the 
vices and desires and of the soul’s entire nature, he goes 
on to say that in this new state of life each of the faculties 
of man has its own perfection—the understanding is moved 
by the divine light, the will has been changed into the 
divine life, the memory has now within it the eternal years. 
Thus death through the cross brings life and perfect union 
to the whole as we see in the risen person of the Lord. (cf. 
Living Flame, st. i1, Peers 111, 157-9.) 

There is of course a centre point of this unity, since man is 
himself such a complex creature, and in that centre the love 
of God is ‘without any form’ in the apex of the soul. For it is 
rather the touch of God upon the substance of the soul. ‘This 
is a touch of the Divine in the soul without any form or 
figure whether intellectual or imaginary.’ (id. p. 144.) The 
loving and simple intuition-of truth is to be found in the 
apex of the soul given by the uncreate and infinite God, 
and that is as Moses seeing God on the summit of the 
mountain—but he could not reject the great mass of the 
mountain beneath him which supported him and which to 
that exterit participated in the vision, Love cannot stand still, 
nor can it simply rest in a single point of man. It is essen- 
tially expansive and diffusive. So that from this utterly simple 
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touch it spreads out again into the whole of his human per- 
son. Creatures are not left behind as stepping-stones that are 
merely used to get us across to the other side. Nothing that 
God has made is despised, nothing finally rejected, but all is 
drawn into the living stream of the real life of God through 
Christ. 

For the soul feels as it were a grain of mustard seed, very 
minute, burning and full of power which sends out from 
itself to the circumference a powerful and burning fire of 
love. .. . Herein it feels its heat to be increasing and to be’ 
growing in strength and its love to be becoming so refined 
in this heat that it seems to have within it seas of loving fire 
which reach to furthest heights and depths, filling it wholly 
with love. Herein it seems to the soul that the whole uni- 
verse is a sea of love wherein it is engulfed, and it can descry 
no term or goal at which this love can come to an end, but 
feels within itself the keen point and centre of love. (Living 
Flame, st. 11, 10.) . 


) 87 
THE NATURE OF SANCTITY! 


J. CARTMELL, D.D., PH.D. 


rN her autobiography Margery Kempe reports our Lord 
as saying to ‘this creature’ (herself): ‘Fasting, Daughter, 
is good for young beginners, and discreet penance, and 
for to bid many beads, it is good for them that can no better 
do, and yet it is not perfect. But it is a good way to perfec- 
tionward. For I tell thee, Daughter, that they that are great 
fasters and great doers of penance they would that it should 
be held the best life; also they that give themselves to say 
many devotions, they would have it that that is the best 
life; and they that give much alms, they would that there 
held the best life. And I have oftentimes, Daughter, told 
thee that thinking, weeping and high contemplation is best 
life in earth. And thou shalt have more merit in heaven for 
one year of thinking in thy mind, than for an hundred year 
of praying with thy mouth, and yet thou wilt not believe me, 
for thou wilt many beads whether I will or not.” 

To the wife of Lynn’s picturesque teaching may be added 
that of Scupoli in The Spiritual Combat (Ch. 1): ‘Many 
have made it (perfection) to consist exclusively in austeri- 
ties, maceration of the flesh, hair-shirts, disciplines, long 
vigils and fasts, and otherlike bodily hardships and penances. 
Others, especially women, fancy they have made great pro- 
gress therein, if they say many vocal prayers, hear many 
~ Masses and long offices, frequent many churches, receive 
many communions, Others (and those sometimes among 
cloistered religious) are persuaded that perfection depends 
wholly upon punctual attendance in choir, upon silence, soli- 
tude and regularity.’ 

Such a view of sanctity, largely negative in character, 
conveys to many an impression of gloom. It makes holiness 
unattractive, and would-be holy people a trial to their 
friends. Hence the jingle: 

1 Adapted from a paper read at the Conference of Ecclesiastical Studies, 


Easter, 1953. 
2 Quoted from The Coasts of the Country, an Anthology of Prayer drawn 


from the Early English Spiritual Writers, edited by Clare Kirchberger, 
P- 34- 
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‘To live above with the saints of God 
Is everlasting glory. 
But to live below with the saints we know 
Is quite a different story.’ 
Fortunately, asceticism, necessary though it be, is not the 
essence of sanctity. 

‘In the evening of life’, wrote the intensely ascetic St 
John of the Cross, ‘we shall be judged by love.’ Super- 
natural charity is the essence of holiness. So revelation 
teaches with noonday clarity. “Hear, O Israel: the Lord thy 
God is one Lord. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with thy 
whole strength.’ So we read in Deuteronomy, and in Leviti- 
cus: ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour (i.e. thy fellow-national) 
as thyself.’ ‘On these two commandments’, said our Lord, 
quoting them and at the same time enlarging the second to 
include evervone, ‘dependeth the whole law and the pro- 
phets.’ For St Paul the whole life of virtue is a reality 
because informed by charity. Charity is ‘the bond of perfec- 
tion’. Charity to one’s neighbour “is the fulfilment of the 
law’. ‘God is love’, writes St John in his turn, ‘and whoso 
abideth in love abideth in God, and God abideth in him’—- 
words which echo our Lord’s discourse after the Last 
Supper: ‘If any man love me, he will keep my word, and 
my Father will love him; and we will come to him and will 
make our abode with him’; and echo also his beautiful 
prayer for his apostles and for us: ‘I in them, and thou in 
me: that they may be made perfect in one. .. . I have made 
known thy name to them and will make it known: that the 
love wherewith thou hast loved me may be in them, and I 
in them.’ 

St Thomas discusses the matter in the Summa (II-II, 
184). ‘A thing is said to be perfect’, he writes (a. 1), ‘when 
it attains its appropriate end. . . . Now the final end of man 
is God, and it is by charity that we are united to him, as it is 
written: ‘He who abideth in love abideth in God and God 
in him’. Therefore the perfection of the Christian life is to 
be sought chiefly in charity.’ 

What does St Thomas mean by ‘chiefly’? He explains 
(ibid. ad 2): ‘There are two senses in which a man may be 
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said to be perfect, namely simply (simpliciter) or relatively 
(secundum quid). A thing is perfect simply when it has its 
full nature. Thus an animal is perfect when it has all its 
limbs and everything else needed for the fullness of animal 
life. A thing is perfect relatively when it is a question of 
some added quality, such as whiteness, blackness or the like. 
Now the Christian life consists chiefly in charity, the virtue 
which unites the soul to God, according to the text: “He 
that loveth not abideth in death”. Therefore, simply speak- 
ing (simpliciter), the perfection of the Christian life comes 
from charity; but, relatively (secundum quid), from the 
other virtues.’ 

He continues: ‘Since that which is simply such stands to 
other things of its kind in the relation of supreme principle, 
therefore the perfection of charity is the principle of that 
relative perfection which is found in the other. virtues.” 
It is in charity, then, that perfection, speaking simply or 
absolutely, consists; and in the other virtues, relatively. 
Charity is even the principle of the rest; and St Thomas 
applies to it, in its bearing on them, the Platonic axiom, 
accepted by Aristotle, which forms the major premise in 
the Fourth Way of proving God’s existence: ‘what is said 
to be the greatest in any genus is the cause of all the things 
in that genus’ (I, 2, 3). ‘Charity’, says St Paul, ‘is patient, 
icrieiri Gs adie? 

It is because charity directs the whole of our moral activity 
to our final end, God, that it exercises this causal function 
in relation to the other virtues. It must be classed as formal 
causality. ‘The principle of moral activity is the will, and 
the .. . form so to say, of the will is the end it intends. Now 
the form of an act always follows from the form of the 
agent producing it. Therefore in moral activity that which 
directs an act to an end must give the act its form. But it is 
obvious . . . that it is charity which directs the acts of all 
other virtues to their last end, and which, consequently, 
gives them also their form’ (II-II, 23, 8). It is, says St 
Thomas, formal causality arising from efficient causality, in 
3 ‘Ft quia id quod est simpliciter est principium et maximum respectu 

aliorum, inde est quod perfectio caritatis est principalissima respectu. per- 
fectionis quae attenditur secundum alias virtutes.’ 
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that charity effectively imposes on the other virtues a direc- 
tion to their last end. Hence charity may be called the 
mother as well as the form of the virtues. 

Charity is not, strictly speaking, their intrinsic form, since 
this results from the particular object which specifies each 
of them individually. At the same time it is not merely an 
extrinsic form. As the universal virtue, charity inspires and 
animates the activity of all the other virtues. Even though 
a man does not and cannot make direct acts of charity on each 
several occasion, it yet remains a living influence in his will, 
unifying all his moral activity. His acts of humility and of 
the rest thus become also acts of charity. Since in this way 
charity leaves its impress on the other virtues and, so to say, 
transforms them, its relation to them is more influential 
than that of an extrinsic form and can only be called in a 
sense intrinsic. 

In the Summa (II-IIJ, 184, 3) St Thomas asks whether 
it is in the commandments or in the counsels that the per- 
fection of the Christian life consists. He replies that it con- 
sists essentially in the commandments. But since the com- 
mandment to love God and our neighbour concerns our final 
end itself, this commandment enjoys a unique status among 
the rest. Unlike them it is unlimited in its range; it is with 
our whole heart that we must love God, and the whole and 
the perfect are, says Aristotle, the same thing; it is as our- 
selves that we must love our neighbour, and our love for 
ourselves is, in the nature of things, a maximum love. Each 
of the other commandments has its particular function as 
directing us to a specific virtue; but at the same time they 
all bear an essential relation to the commandment of charity, 
the virtue of our final end, in that their raison-détre is in 
fact the removal of impediments to charity. When they are 
not observed, charity itself cannot exist. 

But charity can exist without the observance of the 
counsels. Therefore perfection does not consist essentially 
in them, but only secondarily and instrumentally. Their 
function, says St Thomas, is to remove impediments to the 
full activity of charity, not to its very existence. As instances 
of such impediments he indicates marriage, business occupa- 
tions, and the like. He quotes Abbot Moses (Collationes 
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Patrum, Coll. 1): ‘Fasting, watching, meditating the Scrip- 
tures, nakedness, the depriving oneself of all resources, are 
not perfection itself, but the means to perfection, since it is 
not in them that the discipline of life finds its purpose, but 
it is by them that it attains it’. 

St Thomas’s teaching is compressed; and it may seem to 
many rather involved. His commentators have not been of 
one mind in expounding him. The most satisfactory explana- 
tion appears to be that which Garrigou-Lagrange, o.p.' 
adopts from Passerini, 0.p.° Summarised, it runs: Perfection 
consists essentially in the precepts. Of these the two principal 
ones concern charity. The function of the others is to remove 
what is contrary to charity. Perfection consists accidentally 
or instrumentally in the counsels, which invite us to renounce 
certain things which, while not being an obstacle to charity, 
are nevertheless an obstacle to its activity and its full 
development. Perfection, therefore, consists essentially not 
only in charity, but also in the acts of the other virtues in so 
far as they are of precept and are commanded by charity. 
Thus acts of faith, hope and religion, prayer, the assistance 
at the holy Sacrifice, holy Communion, penance and so on, 
belong to the very essence of perfection. Perfection is there- 
fore a plenitude, Of this plenitude charity is the form and, 
in St Paul’s expression, the bond. 

The doctrine of the redemption furnishes a useful 
analogy. If we ask by which act of Christ we were redeemed, 
- the answer is, by his passion and death; not, however, taken 
in isolation, but as gathering to itself, inspiring, directing 
and giving meaning to all the previous activity of his incar- 
nate life. Without the passion this activity would not be 
efficacious for our salvation; but in conjunction with the 
passion it becomes an effective part of Christ’s redemptive 
work. Redemption is thus a plenitude embracing the whole 
course of the Incarnation. Likewise in the matter of sanctity. 
Its essence is charity; but charity as informing all other 
virtuous activity. Without charity, as St Paul says, that 
activity lacks supernatural value. With charity, it becomes 
part of the plenitude of sanctity. 

4 Perfection chrétienne et contemplation (1923), vol. I, p. 170. 
5 De Statibus Hominum in I1-Il, q. 184, a. I. 
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Grace and charity make us the friends of God; and holi- 
ness is the full flowering of this friendship. dem velle, idem 
nolle is the hall-mark of friendship. It means in our relation 
to God complete dedication to his interests, reciprocating his 
incomparable benevolence to us, and a constant and resolute 
effort, as far as our mortal condition permits, to subordinate 
our will to his, not merely in the things he expressly com- 
mands, but also (but without scrupulosity or fussiness) in the 
purposes he discloses through the circumstances and oppor- 
tunities of our life. 

It is perhaps not uncommon to describe this conformity to 
God’s will as resignation. But resignation has a joyless 
sound; and in any case it expresses only half the truth. 
‘To suffer divine things’, pati divina, implies activity as well 
as passivity. We are made for action; and our submission 
to God should be that of men who are alert and alive to 
every opportunity of promoting his glory. 

The love of friendship is a union of wills. But man has 
a body as well as a soul, an intellect, imagination, senses, 
emotions; and the whole of him must be used and unified 
in the grand work of loving God. St Francis de Sales insists 
much on this; and indeed it is but the Scriptural behest that 
we must love God with our whole heart, soul, mind and 
strength. God himself has not been content to remain, in 
Dante’s phrase, ‘the primal love that moved the sun and 
th other stars’. He has entered our world to draw us with 
the cords of Adam, the love of a human heart, We, there- 
fore, must not be afraid to love him and our neighbour in 
a human way. ‘A heart’, writes St Francis de Sales, ‘that has 
no movement, no emotion, no feeling, has no love. And con- 
versely, a heart that has love must also have emotion and 
affection.” This is contrary to Stoicism and to all who have 
derived their spirituality from Stoicism. But it is good 
thomism. It is also the spirit of the great Carmelite writers. 
St Teresa of Avila is remarkably vital, warm-hearted and 
human; and the very austere St John of the Cross was, in 
his intense love of nature, one of the greatest of Spanish 
poets. 

Grace builds on nature; it does not destroy it. Hence, as 
a corollary of what we have said above, while sanctity is one 
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in its essential nature, it nevertheless reflects in the individual 
saint his cast of character, education, environment, race and 
epoch. AAs an instance of two contrasting characters we have 
the contemporaries St Francis de Sales and Cardinal de 
Bérulle, as described by Dr Michael Muller in his valuable 
study of St Francis de Sales: St Francis bathing in the 
warmth of God’s love which diffuses goodness everywhere, 
and emphasising therefore man’s greatness as the object of 
this love; Bérulle, on the other hand, prostrate in spirit 
before God’s majesty, and, as a consequence, stressing man’s 
nothingness. They were striking instances of optimism and 
pessimism in the spiritual order—two complementary ten- 
dencies which ebb and flow throughout the centuries. St 
Augustine was, for Dr Muller, the first pessimist; inevitably, 
since he had plumbed by personal experience the depths of 
man’s weakness. Clement of Alexandria was the first pro- 
fessed optimist; he was a Christian Platonist, and Platonism 
with its emphasis on the love of the good and the beautiful 
is an optimistic philosophy. Among the pessimistic writings 
Dr Muller singles out the Imitation of Christ: Thackeray 
considered it a morbidly depressing book; but then Thack- 
eray was a hedonist as well as a Protestant. Optimism, how- 
ever, has on the whole prevailed over pessimism, even where 
the greatest stress has been laid in theory and practice on 
severe asceticism. The scholastics of the golden age were 
optimists; so too were the Christian humanists, among whom 
~ St Francis de Sales is so luminous. So too were the so-called 
Italian School—St Bernardine of Siena, St Philip of Neri, 
St Charles Borromeo, St Cajetan, the Saints Catherine, St 
Mary Magdalen dei Pazzi, and many others; an ardent 
love of God and in some cases an intense mystical prayer 
distinguished them. But besides optimism and pessimism 
there are a host of contrasts between saints: the medieval 
human tenderness, for instance, which is absent from the 
Fathers; and, in the Middle Ages, the various currents: the 
intellectualism of St Thomas, the fervency of St Bonaven- 
ture, the transcendental mysticism of the Rhineland. 

A vital element in sanctity, underlying all the differences 
among saints, must be the Faith itself. Sanctity is a personal 
achievement; but the saint is not just an individual, nor 
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again just a member of a religious order, imbibing and typi- 
fying its spirit. He is also a unit in an organism, the mystical 
body of Christ, Apart from this body he cannot normally be 
sanctified as Christ would wish. It is as the soul of the mysti- 
cal body that the Holy Ghost supernaturally energises the 
individual, spreading and developing within him the charity 
which is the form of holiness. Hence the charity possessed 
by the individual is a sharing in universal charity, in the life- 
force of the mystical body. Has not St Ignatius of Antioch 
described the Church as the Agape, and St Augustine as 
unus Christus amans seipsum?: Therefore the saint will 
necessarily express the spirit of the Catholica. God incar- 
nate will be the centre of his devotion. Loyalty to the 
Church will be a paramount part of his obedience. His prac- 
tice of the virtue of religion will be liturgical as well as 
personal, His act of adoration will be the holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass. He will esteem the sacraments, especially holy 
Communion, which gives him Christ, charity itself. I feel 
that Scupoli, in my original quotation, while being strictly 
accurate in instancing frequent Communion as one of the 
incorrect notions of perfection, misconceives somewhat the 
point and purpose of this sacrament. It is true that Com- 
munion is a means of perfection; it is not, as Communion, 
perfection itself. But since the effect of Communion is 
charity, the very virtue of holiness, devotion to holy Com- 
munion manifests in a soul a clear awareness of the true 
nature of sanctity and a will correctly orientated. With devo- 
tion to Christ there naturally goes, in the Catholic, devotion 
to his Mother and ours, and to the saints, The Catholic’s 
charity to his neighbour will have the distinctive mark of 
apostolic zeal. 

The saying of many prayers is not the essence of sanctity, 
as Margery Kempe tells us, agreeing, of course, in this with 
all the spiritual writers, But a truly holy man will be a man 
of prayer; prayer has undoubtedly a place in the plenitude 
of which charity is the bond. A final question therefore is: 
what relation is there between sanctity and prayer, particu- 
larly mental prayer? Margery Kempe reports our Lord as 
saying: ‘I have oftentimes, Daughter, told thee that think- 
ing, weeping and high contemplation is dest life on earth’. 
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Can there, then, be no perfection of charity without high 
contemplation? 

St Teresa has decribed the stages of contemplative prayer. 
At the summit is the mystical marriage, in which the soul is 
so transformed that it forgets itself and thinks only of God 
and his glory, and becomes, in the words of the author of 
The Cloud of Unknowing, ‘perfectly oned unto God in per- 
fect charity—such as may be had here, if God vouchsafeth’. 
(Ch. xliv.) Had, then, our Lord the mystical marriage in 
mind when he prayed to his Father ‘that they may be one 
in us’, so that without it there could be no full sharing in the 
divine life of the Holy Trinity? 

Assuredly there is in the highest grades of prayer an 
intimacy with God which is as close as this earth can know. 
The great mystics pour out their souls in the most “intense 
love. ‘The language of human passion’, writes Evelyn 
Underhill, ‘is tepid and insignificant beside the language in 
which the mystics try to tell the splendours of their love.’ 
(Mysticism, p. 106.) But obviously these summits of con- 
templation will ordinarily be attainable only by those who 
are called to the secluded life, free from distracting occupa- 
tions. St Teresa was not thus free; but she is quite clearly 
an exception. ‘It should be known’, writes St Gregory the 
Great, ‘that, unless we are free from the oppression of out- 
ward care, we are quite unable to reach the height of con- 
templation’ (Moralia xxx. 54). He himself was never free 

-from such oppression. ‘When my business is done’, he writes, 
‘I try to return to my inner self, but cannot, for I am driven 
away by vain, tumultuous thoughts.’ (Ep. I. 5. ad Theoctts- 
tam.) Our cares are not comparable to his. But of those 
whose vocation is to the active life there are very many who 
share his experience of oppression. Shall we say that the 
summit of charity is inaccessible to them: 

Undoubtedly some degree of contemplation is demanded, 
even in the active life, in order to attain perfection, Con- 
templation is the prayer of union, and charity is union with 
God. Each is therefore connatural to the other. Moreover, 
a merely active life has no place in the Christian scheme; 
it should be what is known as the mixed life, contemplata 
aliis tradere. St Francis de Sales, the “Doctor of the mixed 
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life’, describes the sort of contemplation I have in mind as 
‘a loving, simple and habitual attention of the mind to God”. 
Bossuet called it the prayer of simplicity and explained it 
very clearly. It is the normal development of mental prayer, 
active contemplative reaching into the lowest grade of 
passive prayer which St Teresa called the prayer of quiet. 
It would seem that the distracted mind of the active worker 
for souls cannot normally go higher. But what he may lack 
in the reach of actual prayer he can compensate for in virtual 
prayer, that is, in the faithful and generous doing of God’s 
will in his appointed state of life. As we have seen, charity 
is nothing else than the doing of God’s will. Our Lord said 
that his meat was to do his Father’s will. He is our Way; 
and they who spend their days in toil and care for souls are 
living the life that he lived. It is unthinkable that in such 
a life they should not be able to reach the heights of union. 
It was in fact apostolic men in the world whom Christ had 
primarily in mind, along with the twelve, when he offered 
to the Father his prayer for their unity in the divine life. 
This is, I think, clear from the context. 


es a sa 
THE SONG OF LOVE—II 


A MODERN COMMENTARY ON THE SONG OF SONGS 


Dee me.’ After being impelled almost irresistibly 


to beg for the divine embrace, after reflecting on 

the incomparable worth of God’s love and realising 
that without the assistance of the Beloved she cannot attain 
to it, the soul calls upon him to draw her to himself. Is it 
then necessary that the Spouse should be drawn to follow 
him, as if she came unwillingly and not of her own free 
choicer Is she so weak that she cannot walk alone? Or is 
she so reluctant that pressure must be brought to bear upon 
her? Her request is due to none of these causes. Abundant 
evidence exists in the physical universe of the law of attrac- 
tion. The rain in the clouds is attracted towards the earth: 
the moisture from the warm earth is sucked up as vapour 
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towards the sun. The planets that revolve about the sun are 
kept in their regular orbits by yielding to its influence, whilst 
the sun itself and the myriad stars that form the milky way 
are being swept inevitably to a definite point in space. The 
most vast as well as the most distant bodies are subject to 
this power, So likewise, in the spiritual sphere, all souls are 
attracted towards their one true centre, God. But whilst 
material things obey unconsciously the law of gravitation or 
attraction, no spiritual nature can be drawn to God except 
of its own free will. 

That is why the soul cries out: Draw me! She recognises 
in God the love, the power and the authority which alone 
can regulate her life. Outside his love, creative influences 
will fail to operate: outside his power she can but rush like 
some shooting star or erratic comet to her destruction: out- 
side his authority she cannot observe the true progress of 
her spiritual orbit. She must be drawn to the fount of Love, 
otherwise she will be sterile: she must be drawn to the 
source of truth, otherwise she will err: she must be drawn 
to the well-spring of life otherwise she will die. Is it not a 
passive yielding to God’s embrace, a submission, a complete 
surrender which is required of the soul? And, to allow her- 
self to be drawn is essentially the same as not to resist his 
attraction, For, as a result of man’s first fault and his in- 
herent inclination towards independence, the soul unwit- 
tingly retreats from the divine encounter. Through ignor- 
‘ance, through fear of what she does not fully comprehend, 
she is moved unconsciously to pull in the opposite direction. 
She would, if left to her own device, fly off at a tangent. Yet 
if the baneful effects of Adam’s disobedience are to be 
counteracted and the soul’s potentialities are to be developed 
to their fullest capacity, she must submit unhesitatingly to 
the action of God’s love. 

Draw me, she cries. My difficulties arise through the con- 
stitution of human nature, Placed midway between heaven 
and earth, made to the image of God and yet uniting in 
myself both angel and beast, I long for light but pursue 
after shadows. Instinctively, I know that my ultimate happi- 
ness depends on the possession of Beauty, Power, Riches and 
Wisdom, but I am deceived by counterfeits and expend my 
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energies in running after phantoms. I long to come to God, 
but I am drawn to earth: I yearn for Reality but bow down 
before idols. 

How is this tension to be resolved? How are these two 
contrary elements, spirit and flesh, to be reconciled? Is mind 
to be submerged into matter, so that man can live like a free 
and healthy animal? Or must the mind trample upon its 
earth-bound partner in its endeavour to scale the stars? Both 
these alternatives have found their fervent disciples, not 
always with the happiest results. The truth lies somewhere 
in the middle way. Spirit and body are not two separate 
entities that enjoy an independent existence, but two con- 
sistent principles of one and the same entity. They are corre- 
latives, complementaries, not contradictories, Though the 
soul may live without the body, she cannot see, hear, touch, 
taste or smell without the organs of sense provided by the 
body. So essential to the well-being of the soul is her humble 
partner that even in heaven the soul is unable to enjoy the 
full measure of her beatitude without the companionship of 
the resurrected body. To attain a peace on earth, then, analo- 
gous to the peace that is enjoyed in heaven, these contrary 
inclinations must be resolved on a plane higher than either 
of the two antagonistic elements. They must both submit to 
the unifying attraction of God. As all movement ends in 
rest, all pain in consolation, all life in death, so all tension 
ends in complete tranquillity. The drawing power of divine 
love issues, not in the displacement of body and soul, but in 
their sure and peaceful order. Divine love, if unresistingly 
and consciously yielded to, will correlate the demands of 
spirit and matter and produce conditions ideally suited to 
man’s perfect well-being. 

Draw me, urges the soul. Draw me away from the seduc- 
tive wanderings of the memory, from the restless curiosity 
of the understanding, from the imperious demands of the 
will. Draw me from the insidious promptings of my passions 
and from the enervating pleasures of sense. Draw me rather 
to the remembrance of your past mercies, to the under- 
standing of your mysterious ways, to the love of your incom- 
parable goodness. Use my senses to draw me to you through 
the beauties of nature, through the harmony of music, the 
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touch of the sun’s warmth, the scent of flowers, the taste of 
earth’s fruits. Draw me to you, so that everything may prove 
to be, not a counter-attraction or a cause of separation, but a 
means of union and a bond of peace, 

As soon as the soul attains to the state in which she allows 
herself to be drawn to God, and even prays with urgency 
and insistence to be drawn, then all the faculties follow in 
her train. And sometimes so eager is their alacrity to com- 
bine with the will in serving God, that, in the persons of the 
maidens, they say: We will run after thee. Their prompti- 
tude is immediately obvious in their quick interest, animated 
zeal and immense effort. Then the following after Christ 
becomes, not as one from afar, as was Peter’s after Geth- 
semane, not a slow, painful plodding on as of the disciples 
who were weary in the way, but a strenuous race in which 
the speed of the leader is matched by that of the followers. 
When the will is caught up by love, then nothing seems 
dificult: and the labours of striving and the disappoint- 
ments at not attaining are gloriously transfigured. ‘Where 
there is love’, says Saint Augustine, ‘there is no labour: or, 
if there is labour, then the labour is loved.’ 

Under the impulse of love, obedience to the promptings 
of the Spirit becomes less irksome and painful, so that with 
every movement of body and mind the soul approaches one 
step nearer to the goal of holiness. In revelation, in the 
Incarnation of the Son, in the mission of the Holy Spirit, 
in the dispensation of the sacraments and in other ways, God 
is continually drawing the soul to himself: and her belief, 
her acceptance and her growing in love is the way in which 
she runs. ‘I ran the way of thy commandments when thou 
didst enlarge my heart’ (Ps. 118). Thus, the care of God 
for the soul consists mainly in drawing her to himself: whilst 
her attainment of spiritual maturity consists in submitting 
to his attraction and in running after him. 

All run, but only one gains the prize, She whose love is 
more ardent runs more swiftly and arrives sooner: and 
when she arrives at her journey’s end, she suffers no repulse 
nor even delay: the gates are opened to her and she 1s 
brought in as one beloved and warmly welcome. The others, 
though fervent in spirit, follow afar off: they are still weak 
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in love and unable to press forward with the same intensity 
of devotion. Thus, she is able to recount to them: The king 
hath brought me into his chamber. 

God does not merely draw the soul into his presence when 
she responds with love: he brings her to the enjoyment of 
his innermost secrets. He is not satisfied with granting any 
kind of happiness and fulfilment to his spouse, but brings 
her into the closest contact with himself, knowing that only 
in indissoluble union with him is abiding and unfailing bliss 
to be found. This is the reward of love. For though the 
repression of the wanton and inquisitive senses by rigid 
discipline is commendable, though the fulfilment of duty 
and a filial reverence are acceptable to the Beloved, it is only 
ardent affection that wins access to his bedchamber. Mary 
was called to his feet, Saint Peter to his side, Saint John to 
his bosom, Saint Paul to the third heaven: but the spouse 
is called into the inner chamber where, in perfect intimacy 
and peace, she and the Beloved may converse together. 

O place of true repose, which may not unfitly be called a 
chamber! O-place in which God 1s beheld in peace and tran- 
quillity and in which is experienced the influence of his 
loving, benign and perfect will! That vision does not terrify 
but soothes: it does not arouse curiosity but allays it: it 
tranquillises the spirit instead of wearying it. Here the God 
of peace renders all things peaceful; and the soul, looking 
up with unflinching gaze at his ineffable stillness, is herself 
awed into quiescence. ... 

But why does the soul feel constrained to excuse her out- 
ward appearance in the words: I am black but beautiful, 
O ye daughters of Jerusalem? It is evident that some of her 
companions speak disparagingly of her: she is obliged to 
meet the attacks and reproaches of those who envy her glory, 
and who, while in the body they appear to be her maidens, 
are yet far removed from her in spirit. 

She has run to the inner chamber of the Beloved, and 
with what eagerness and haste! She has not faltered on the 
way, but expended every ounce of energy and strength; and 
now, weary, footsore, splashed with mire and torn by thorns, 
she is not prepossessing in appearance, The bystanders criti- 
cise her abject and humble exterior, they draw attention to 
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her lack of comeliness. She is an object of scorn and mockery. 
How easy it is for those who make no effort to despise the 
weariness and exhaustion of those who strive! How easy for 
the non-combatant without a scratch to laugh at the wounds 
of those who fight! God allows this for his own divine pur- 
pose, to ground the soul in humility and to wean her from 
the applause of men. He wishes her to accept both suffering 
and mockery through love. 

See with what patience and gentleness she receives their 
remarks! She does not irritate them by laying emphasis on 
the favours she has been given, but strives to be pacific with 
them who are enemies of her peace. She humbly acknow- 
ledges that she is black, that outwardly her appearance is 
vile: yet inwardly she is beautiful because she contemplates 
with unveiled face the glory of the Lord. Like Paul, she is 
reputed ignoble, the offscouring of this world: yet also like 
him, she has been raised above all earthly loves and brought 
to the inner sanctuary of God, 

Growth in the love of God is not measured by the soul’s 
degree of sensible devotion, but by the magnitude of her 
sufferings courageously borne. The thought of God may be 
rest: but the companionship of God is labour and suffering. 
The nearer the soul approaches to her divine lover, the more 
deeply will she experience the bitterness of his Passion and 
share in his ignominy and failure: the more often, too, will 
she be an object of derision to those who are insensitive to 

‘spiritual ideals... . 
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A VOW OF CHASTITY 
~ A Lay Woman 


4 “4 ONIGHT I am s0 tired that I don’t know whether 
Pll be able to write anything about the vow of 
chastity at all, However, if His Majesty wills it, 

something will be written. The joy and peace of these past 

days since May 4th have been wonderful. I wake up every 
morning with happiness at the thought of it—of this precious 
promise between Jesus and me. And then I go to Mass and 

I am tired and almost fall asleep, and I am sorry that he 

has a bride who can pay so little attention to him. But he has 

willed it to be so. He has chosen me... . 

To write about this vow is difficult because my apprecia- 
tion of it is limited; it is difficult, too, because I cannot write 
of it without writing about everything else—about my whole 
relationship with God, about the marvel of his love for me. 
I cannot think of chastity without thinking of charity. 

Love, O my Lord, I desire nothing but love; I will 
nothing but love; I aspire to nothing except love. I want 
to be lost in love. Spirit of Love, consume me in love. May 
my union with Jesus entered into in chastity be consum- 
mated in charity. 

This vow of perfect and perpetual chastity gives him what 
I have given him again and again. It is not something new, 
but the formal ratification of an understood thing, 

Have I ever belonged to anyone except you? 

Haven’t you always—my whole life—made me realise 
that virginity was the only course for me? I don’t think there 
ever was any doubt of it. I must admit that sometimes in 
my weakness there were idle day-dreams, but the thought 
of marriage never took hold of me. It was always quite clear: 
I could belong to no one except our Lord. He must be the 
only Lover I could know. 

There was no painful struggle, no pulling, no attraction 
except toward him. I know how grateful I should be for this. 
My vocation to virginity was simple and clear. There was 
no disturbing doubts that some girls have; no complexities; 
no wondering in which direction his will lay; no real temp- 
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tations away from it. (1 don’t mean temptations against 
purity; I’m thinking here of struggles over it because the 
idea of having a husband and children becomes so appealing.) 
But I was never really disturbed by anything of this sort. 
Why have you made it so easy for me? Why—except that 
in your wisdom, for your glory, you wanted to give me a 
head start in loving you! 

This is of your goodness, your free gift. That is why the 
vow of chastity is a vow made in humility. Other women can 
achieve sanctity through having a husband, but if you hadn’t 
taken me directly for yourself, I have no doubt that I would 
be lost. I would have found it difficult to have kept the order 
of love; so in your mercy you arrange it that I have only 
you to love. 

I don’t mean to imply that the making of a vow of chas- 
tity was completely devoid of difficulties for me. Since ’m 
supposed to be explaining my reaction to making the vow for 
life, I think it would be good to tell how I came to make 
it in the first place. While I was still in high school I thought 
of it, but I thought of myself as going to make my vows in 
Carmel, I was completely confident that it would be there 
that I would be the bride of Christ. I remember one summer 
especially praying to our Lady and asking her to see to it 
that I’?d make my vows. To her I made, not a vow, but I 
suppose I could say it was an understanding between us. 
I bargained with Mary, even telling her when I wanted to 
~make my vows (in Carmel—as I hoped). Our Lady granted 
my request, in a way I hadn’t dreamed of; in fact, she played 
a sweet trick on me and saw to it that I made my vow even 
before the time I had set. 

After my first year in college when my plans to enter 
~ Carmel had fallen through, I got the idea of making the 
vow of chastity. It came to me about July, but it was an idea 
I tried to forget. My pride drove it out of my mind. It. was 
pride I know—because I wanted to do it, but I was afraid 
or embarrassed to ask Father about it; for I knew he could 
refuse me on account of my unworthiness. It takes humility 
to ask for great things, and I did not have the humility to 
beg for this. So I said nothing but kept it in the back of my 
mind. I told our Lady I’d ask Father about it ‘some day’. 
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It was on November 7th that I finally was given the sim- 
plicity to ask Father if I might make the vow. I remember 
being surprised that his reaction was so favourable. His 
answer was ‘yes’, that I should ask him about it the next 
week, I was very happy until—I think it was—the day or so 
before I was to ask him about it again. Then I began to be 
troubled a great deal. It was not that I had any doubts about 
wanting to make the vow: I wanted it with my whole heart 
and soul. But I started thinking that I was completely un- 
prepared for it, that people who enter religious life spend 
a long time getting ready for their vows, that I had the nerve 
to burst in and claim a prize I had not won. ‘Fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread’—but I was doing something 
worse in offering my unworthy self to the Son of God. It 
wouldn’t be right for me to do it. I remember this all very 
clearly, and I remember going to confession and telling it 
all to Father. I remember his answer vividly. It was: ‘Can’t 
a beggar give a king a cup of cold water?’ The problem was 
solved immediately. Nothing ever became so simple to me 
so quickly. Yes, of course, I could give him my chastity. 
He a king, and I a beggar, and my virginity the gift between 
us. I was unworthy, but if he asked this gift, how could IJ 
refuse him? I had myself to give; mine was a small gift. 
But a king could accept a cup of cold water, and God could 
accept the gift of myself. 

So I made my vow of chastity. It was November 14. 
I found out later it was the Feast of All Saints of the 
Carmelite Order. 

It was the day of our Sophomore Tea Dance and I went to 
it afterwards. The whole situation seemed ridiculous, and I 
was so happy for a reason no one knew about. 

* * x 

I don’t think it would be strictly true to say that I had 
no preparation for the vow. I think our Lord had done a 
very intensive job on me in the months before. The par- 
ticular grace of those months was being able to give up 
Carmel. What I mean by that is that our Lord taught me 
that I must be attached to his Will alone, and that nothing—- 
not even what seemed to me a great spiritual good—must 
stand between us, I must allow him to take me as his bride 
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in exactly the way he wished. To desire nothing except his 
will is a great grace, and I don’t mean to imply that I 
received it all at once. But in those months (perhaps it would 
_be more accurate to say the year) before I made the vow, 
he revealed it to me gradually. Then, too, Father had made 
me give up many people and activities to which I was 
attached (over all my wilfulness and inner protestations) 
and I realise now that that did a lot to free my heart to make 
a vow of virginity. For although the vow itself covers only 
the relinquishing of the use of sex and the pleasures attend- 
ing it, it implies much more. For one does not preserve 
virginity for its own sake, but in order to be totally free to 
give oneself without hindrance to Christ. To be truly the 
bride of Christ completely given over to his love, the heart 
and soul, as well as the body, must be truly virginal—having 
no affection, no attachment except himself. I realise more 
and more grace is needed to be the perfect bride of the Son 
of God. To be completely his—actually, in everything I do, 
in every part of my being, as well as by vow—is something 
to which I aspire. To fulfil completely my vow requires my 
sanctity. Perhaps I am going far afield, for as usual J find 
myself on the verge of talking about charity—the fullness 
of love which the vow of chastity implies—but I can console 
myself that this is excusable. Charity must be the form of 
chastity if it is to be true virtue, and God has clearly 
indicated that virginity is the way to sanctity for me. I don’t 
~ mean to imply, of course, that it is an indispensable necessity 
for sanctity. How I wish and pray for married saints! But . 
they too must be virginal at heart. However, in his mercy, 
he has given me this grace of going to him directly without 
the intermediary of husband, of belonging to him totally 
through the yielding of my body to him alone. He has freed 
me from the sorrows, trials, joys and consolations of human 
love to let me be enamoured only with the divine! 

What an obligation I have to love! 

To keep this orderly I should go back and complete what 
I was saying about my taking of the vow. I was allowed 
to make it first for six months. After that I renewed it every 
year for three years. I asked Father several times about 
making it for life, and he always answered that perhaps Pd 
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enter a convent and that would complicate matters. (To tell 
the truth, I never knew what he meant by that! ) 

Of course when I made the vow I meant it for life. I 
can’t imagine taking Christ for Spouse just for a short 
period of time. It seems to me that anyone making such a 
vow would be thinking of it as a lifetime vocation, other- 
wise she would not do it. Not that I mean it isn’t right to 
make temporary vows. I don’t.doubt the wisdom of making 
the vow for a short period of time—especially for us of 
the indecisive vocations in the world. And it also seems to me 
possible that our Lord would let someone make such a vow 
temporarily and use it to draw her closer to himself, 
although later he wills her to marry while remaining vir- 
ginal in spirit. But at the time one makes the vow it must 
appear to the soul as a lifetime vocation, a decisive step. It 
seems to me that those who make it while remaining in the 
world must have greater maturity and a more carefully 
proved stability even than those who are in a convent. For 
remaining in the world one has many more difficulties in 
keeping the vow—I don’t mean merely in the matter of 
temptations against chastity—but others besides. While I 
was at college, and even now at home, the whole atmosphere 
is geared to ‘marrying and giving in marriage’, and it re- 
quires detachment, great Jove and constant prayer not to be 
influenced by it. I think in the matter Pve had less difficulty 
than some girls might have, because I had never been 
interested in ‘dating’; consequently there were no complica- 
tions in doing a sudden about-face. But in families where 
parents are husband-minded for their daughters there would 
be practical problems. It seems to me (and this was my 
special suffering) that the person who makes such a vow in 
the world has to endure a particular loneliness, a realisation 
of not belonging. There is not the support, the security 
religious life gives. Missing are ‘the prayers and the com- 
panionship of the sisters’. 

All this probably sounds as if I’ve found the vow difficult 
or a cause of much suffering. I think the opposite is true. It 
has simplified my life and it has freed my heart to love. Pl 
explain what I mean by this later. I just want to finish up 
tonight how the permission to make the vow forever (not 
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really just for life, for the glory of virginity remains in 
heaven) caused me much joy. The days before I made it I 
prepared for it particularly by praying to Mary and Joseph. 
I prayed to them simply, as I did when I was a child. I have 
no doubt that they secured the grace for me. The days 
preceding it were days of suffering. Our Lord was preparing 
me himself for this perpetual seal, When Father asked me 
on the day my temporary vow expired if I wanted to make 
it for life, for a moment I was deserted by God and in- 
teriorly I had to implore him, from the agony of my soul, 
for the grace to say ‘yes’. How obvious it was and is to me 
that even the consent the soul gives (we say: J made the 
vow) is of the Holy Spirit. Thank God he gave the grace, 
and now—as I have always desired-—‘my sole occupation is 
love’. 
* * * 

I become more and more convinced that virginity in the 
world is a definite vocation—for our times at least. I’m sorry 
there isn’t more written about it. ve found little on the 
subject except what is written about the lay institutes. One 
day I had a discussion with someone about whether or not 
virginity in the world was a definite vocation (that one 
freely chose because God had chosen it for one) or whether 
it was merely something which was forced upon one, or 
which one embraces because there is no other alternative. 
It seems clear to me that there is a definite call to virginity 
~ in the world, and that it is entirely different from the voca- 
tion of those who ‘perforce remain unmarried’—even though 
they make the best of their situation and accept the will of | 
God. We who remain virgins in the world do so, not because 
we can’t get a husband or because there is some obstacle to 
our entering the convent, but because this is our vocation, 
this is our call from God. Ours is a different vocation from 
the unmarried woman in the apostolate who serves God and 
her neighbour, faithfully fulfilling his will, but who doesn’t 
feel herself settled for life and looks forward to marriage 
as her ultimate vocation. Again, it is different from biding 
one’s time until one can enter the convent. Although as a 
vocation God may reveal it through unsuccessful attempts 
to marry or to enter the convent, when the person enters 
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upon it she does so with the conviction that it is the will of 
God, not with the feeling that she is taking something second 
rate until a better alternative comes along. 

The reasons why Providence makes this a vocation for our 
day are many, I have an appreciation of only a few of them. 
One obvious one seems to me to be that in the world—tright 
in the midst of people and the tremendous evil of our day— 
God wills there should be souls totally dedicated to him and 
to his glory. There should be souls who have no other in- 
terest in life, no other distraction than the honour of their 
Spouse. By their total dedication they are to remind the 
world of Christ whom it has forgotten. 

There should be souls totally free to give Christ to others. 
Not held back by any personal concern, they should be able 
to point out to others what reality is, what is the one thing 
necessary in life. Virginity in the world brings with it social 
obligations. Because they have no children of their own they 
must realise their call to a more fruitful, more extended 
spiritual motherhood. The suffering a natural mother en- 
dures in bringing forth her children is as nothing compared 
to what a virgin should be willing to endure for all the 
children of God. I was so happy when I read how St Thomas 
stresses this social obligation and aspect of virginity. It is in 
his answer to the objection that virginity is unlawful because 
God said: ‘Increase and multiply and fill the earth’. He 
answers that some must do this (marry) for the sake of the 
whole human race, but others must remain virgins to con- 
- template divine things for the sake of the whole of 
humanity. 

Religious make a public profession, but virgins in the 
world make no such public profession. Nevertheless theirs 
must be an interior profession which extends to all of their 
living. Their actions and their entire life must bear witness 
to their Spouse. That is precisely why he wills them to be 
in the world. 

* * * 

I suppose I shouldn’t have started off on all this—it isn’t 
what Father told me to write about—but to finish up: the 
part virgins in the world play in the restoration of marriage 
is different of course from the apostolate of ‘like by like’. 
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They can have the influence which nuns in convents cannot 
have because they (in the world) are accessible, they are 
not noticeably different or set apart from everybody else; 
they are still lay! However, their influence is different from 
the one girls who are interested in getting married have 
on other girls of like mind, or which married women have 
on other married women. They influence girls who are 
thinking of marriage (and they help married women with 
their difficulties) not by being like them, in having dates and 
so forth, but by genuine interest, sympathy and love—by 
being completely approachable and totally lacking in a 
shocked attitude toward sex. These are just ideas ve been 
mulling over, but I think they may be true because they help 
to explain why God wills there should be virgins living in 
the world at a time when all apostolates appear to converge 
on the restoration of society through Christian family life. 
* * x 


A few things I should add: 

I didn’t mean to imply, in giving what I thought might 
be the reasons for virginity in the world today, that that is 
why I made the vow. It was simply that it seemed God’s 
will for me, that I had a very real certainty that he wants 
me in the world and not in a convent but that I must belong 
completely to him. I have discovered—in this as well as in 
other matters—that God often indicates what he wishes me 
to do, and only later gives the rhyme and reason for it. 

It seems to me that one thing anybody who lives a life 
of virginity in the world has to guard against is ‘going her 
own sweet way’. Of course, obedience guards against doing 
one’s own will, and that is why I’m glad I have a vow of 
obedience as well as a vow of chastity. But what I mean to 
~ say is that the circumstances of a married woman’s life are 
such that she has less opportunity of becoming comfortable 
and selfish. I can see that in the hardships my married sister 
has, or in our neighbour’s having all her children sick with 
chicken-pox and then measles! A life of chastity isn’t sup- 
posed to make life easier—except that it is supposed to make 
it easier to love God more perfectly and with one’s whole 
being—but it isn’t supposed to make it easier in the sense of 
making it more comfortable. We who escape the hardships 
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and sacrifices of married life must realise we are called to 
even more difficult sacrifices, more complete immolation. It 
is this realisation constantly alive before us which will guard 
against our becoming selfish spinsters. I can see this 
especially as far as little things are concerned, because they 
are not discussed with our director, nor do they come under 
the matter of obedience—like being attached to one’s daily 
bath, or having one’s tea a certain way, or one’s room always 
in perfect order. Yet we must become flexible in God’s hands 
and guard strongly against inflexibility. A vow of chastity 
should keep one young, for one is to remain always the 
young bride of Christ—becoming daily more radiant at the 
wonder of his love, being surprised every day at discovering 
something new about him. There cannot be any of this 
growing staid or settled. His love is always fresh, always 
thrilling, and a vow of chastity should mean a perpetual 
wedding day. 

Living a life of virginity in the world calls for one sacri- 
fice, and that is the sacrifice of an honourable position. A 
married woman has status and a nun has dignity, but a single 
woman generally is pitied or considered an old maid and 
nothing more. This, of course, I don’t think very important. 
But it can be a sacrifice offered to God. 

And I was happy that making my vow was stripped to its 
bare essential. No glamour about it, no ceremony. And I 
was aware of the Trinity and our Lady and that it was all 
so solemn, so sacred that it concerned only them and me. 
They have the glory of it, and I the humility. 


LOVE AMONG THE SAINTS 1 


GERALD VANN, O.P. 


N ieee abhors a vacuum: and terrible things can 


happen to a man with an empty heart, That is one 

reason why it can be more difficult for a priest or a 
religious to be a good christian, living a really vital christian 
life, than for happily-married lay people. The latter can 
without too much difficulty integrate their love of each other 
into their shared love of God, sanctifying the one and deep- 
ening the other. What of the priest and the religious? 

One sometimes meets among lay people a dangerously 
romanticised idea of this vocation. For them, these are men 
and women set apart, dedicated, living in the sanctuary, their 
whole lives are spent close to God, their minds and_hearts 
filled with God, and with a charity which causes them to 
think of all other human beings as ‘souls’ to be served and 
saved. And to move the more sentimental, there is that 
appalling painting of the young monk with cowled head 
gazing wistfully through the narrow gothic windows of his 
tiny cell at the world he has lost for ever. . . 

What are the facts? A youth leaves school or university 
and enters a noviciate. Like every other youth he has his 
family, his relatives, his friends, his various interests; he is 
the normal untidy mixture of good and bad qualities. And 
~as he crosses the threshold of the monastery no sudden 
transformation will take place within him: he remains what 
he was before: all that he changes is his clothes. Now he 
enters upon a long course of training and studiés: intellec- 
tually arduous and, unless there is extraordinarily wise 
guidance, psychologically dangerous in the extreme. Dan- 
gerous to the whole of the emotional side of his nature: 
inevitably he is more or less cut off from his previous normal 
human contacts with family and friends, with the familiar 
matter-of-fact daily life of the world, with the normal avoca- 


1 Pages from the Introduction to the Letters of Bl. Jordan of Saxony, o.P., 
to Bl. Diana d’Andalo, o.p. The book is to be published later in the year 
by Blackfriars Publications, To the author and publisher the Editor 
wishes to express his gratitude. 
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tional necessities, sport, films, novels, parties, dances, Then, 
his studies over, he returns to life in the world’: he will 
probably be given a job which he will find humanly speaking 
interesting, perhaps absorbing, though like most human jobs 
it is hard work; and all the time he will once again be meet- 
ing people. The importance of these two last points is this: 
that it is unlikely that his human interests and attitudes of 
mind will have been wholly replaced by the divine; and that 
one does not need to have lived behind a wall as long as 
Miss Monica Baldwin to find oneself more or less malad- 
justed emotionally to a renewal of human contacts and per- 
sonal relationships. It is here that two opposite dangers can 
confront the young priest; and it is not surprising if he 
becomes involved in the one or the other—indeed, if we are 
to be realist we must admit that practically every priest and 
religious will fail to some extent in one direction or the 
other, for the only people who do not fail at all in this are 
the saints. 

A tremendous—indeed, an appalling—responsibility for 
what will in fact follow rests of course on those directing the 
previous years’ training. Tremendous because there is no 
exaggerating the good that can be achieved by a really wise 
guidance; appalling because, alas, there is no exaggerating 
the harm, Just as a foolish direction can ruin a young man’s 
health, both physically and psychologically, in the sacred 
name (in this case the sacré nom) of asceticism or religious 
fervour; just as a false theory of obedience can give him a 
wholly wrong outlook on life by training him to identify the 
ideal with the unnatural; just as he may have his youthful 
gaiety extinguished in him for the sake of a stuffy decorum, 
or his individuality quenched by the imposition of a common 
pattern, a sort of universal pseudo-personality; so too his 
emotional nature, his heart, may be wholly repressed and 
smothered, the lid firmly screwed down, while all his ener- 
gies are directed to the avoidance of any wrong-doing, so 
that he ends in a sort of irreproachable vacuum, an immacu- 
late misconception. (Sometimes this last is justified on the 
grounds of playing for safety: but safety for what? and at 


2 We are not concerned here with the purely contemplative Orders, 
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what price? It is better—to put it at its lowest—to run the 
risk of an occasional scandal than to have a monastery—a 
choir, a refectory, a recreation room—full of dead men, Our 
Lord did not say ‘I am come that ye may have safety, and 
have it more abundantly’. Some of us would indeed give 
anything to feel safe, about our life in this world as in the 
next, but one cannot have it both ways: safety or life, you 
must choose.) 

This sort of training may, if it is sufficiently powerful, 
determine a personality in this way once and for all. You 
will meet priests and religious who are obviously good, and 
indeed holy, but who are in a curious way remote, aloof, 
uninterested. They will gladly expend their last energies on 
their official duties, they will do anything to help ‘souls’, and 
they will surely have a very bright crown in heaven; and if 
you wanted an answer to some question about prayer, about 
the love of God, you would go to them unhesitatingly—but 
if you were struggling desperately with some purely human, 
personal problem you would never dream of approaching 
them. It means, surely, that though they are holy they are 
not saints; and they are not saints because there is something 
human lacking to them, their hearts are not fully alive, they 
have not yet fully realised in themselves the ideal given us 
under the symbol of the sacred Heart of Christ, his human 
love of men. You cannot think of our Lord not taking a 
vivid personal interest in his publicans and sinners, his 
friends and the children who flocked to him; you cannot 
‘think of St Vincent de Paul not taking a personal interest in 
his orphans and waifs, or St Catherine of Siena in her way- 
ward protégés, or St Francis in all his protégés from Brother 
Leo to the sparrows, And of Bl. Jordan of Saxony it 1s 
enough to remember that he was always known as dulcis, 
sweet: he was no aloof, impersonal administrator. 

A type of training, then, which kills the heart kills the 
possibility, humanly speaking, of perfect holiness. But it may 
only smother the heart temporarily; and then it may well 
be the opposite danger which will loom largest as the priest 
takes his place again in the world. (Indeed, even if his train- 
ing has been perfectly sound and wise, he can hardly be 
expected to be already a saint when he is ordained, and in 
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this case also therefore he will have to meet the same 
danger.) It is the danger of gradually allowing human 
interests to crowd out his love of God. He may become too 
wholly absorbed in the humanly interesting aspects—perhaps 
even the financial aspects—of his work; he may be led by 
reaction from his previous training, or quite simply by loneli- 
ness, into plunging too wildly into personal relationships; 
he may simply lose his earlier fervour and look about him 
for distractions of one sort or another. 

Officially, the priesthood is a state set apart and dedicated, 
yes; but priests are people: are human beings with the 
normal human tale of frailties and follies, And if they keep 
their hearts alive and young in them they may fall into fresh 
follies; and if they kill their hearts they will never reach the 
full glory of their vocation and may well fall into worse 
disasters, into a living death. That is why the example of 
saints such as Jordan of Saxony can be so great a help. 

xk x xk 


The one essential thing: the love of God; there is never 
any wavering in these letters, never any slightest shadow of 
uncertainty, as to who must loom largest in Diana’s mind. 
It is not Jordan himself, it is ‘that better friend’ who ‘speaks 
to you more sweetly and to better purpose than Jordan’. 
The love of God comes first for both of them, though it 
brings them the sorrow of separation and of constant anxiety 
for each other. ‘O Diana, how wretched this present con- 
dition of life which we have to bear, when we cannot love 
each other without pain or anxiety! For you grieve and are 
troubled because you cannot continually see me, and I too 
suffer because I can so rarely be with you. . . .’ But at the 
same time it is precisely their shared love of God which 
binds them so closely together: ‘He is our bond, in whom 
my spirit is bound to your spirit, in whom you are always 
without interruption present to me wherever I may 
wander). 2) 

His wanderings were indeed immense; his life as Master 
General of the Order was an incessant journey, and on foot, 
from end to end of Europe and beyond. But, as Pére Mor- 
tier notes, ‘whether he is at Paris or at Padua, or trudging 
the roads of the world, the image of his beloved daughter 
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follows him, haunts him, stirs him. If his efforts meet with 
success, if the students flock into the Order, if his preaching 
wins to it famous doctors, he writes to tell Diana. His joys 
and triumphs, his sorrows and disappointments, he tells her 
all, for he knows how keenly it will interest her. This great 
man, so full of goodness of heart, descends to the minutest 
details of his life. He knew well enough how a woman’s 
heart, however unworldly she may be, is made anxious by 
any suffering, physical or mental: it longs to know all, that 
it may share all. If Jordan delays his letters Diana is sad or 
indeed impatient, and often he has to restore her serenity 
and peace of soul by tender reproaches. His journeys were 
long and perilous; his health was delicate; Diana was always 
frightened for him. At the least onslaught of fever her whole 
soul is troubled. She knew the Master’s austerity with him- 
self; she knew that fatigue never stopped him; all the time 
she was frightened for his life. And so the letters, those 
wonderful letters that one cannot read without deep emotion, 
follow one another at every halting-place, to reassure her 
and console her.’ 

There are some very human touches in these letters, as 
when he confesses his conviction that her love for him is 
_ greater than his for her; there are wonderful linguistic 
touches, as in the phrase, when she had hurt her foot, pedi 
tuo patior—the very phrase which was to cause such admira- 
tion centuries later in one of the letters of Mme de Sévigné 
~— Your poor foot hurts me’. But whether he is consoling 
her in her troubles or telling her of his, whether he is coun- 
selling or warning or pleading or simply telling her the little 
details of his travels, always there is the same underlying 
depth of feeling for her, which the constantly recurring 
Carissima, carissima mea, only serve to emphasise. ‘When I 
have to part from you I do it with heavy heart, but you add 
sorrow to my sorrow because I see you then so inconsolably 
weighed down.’ ‘I cannot wonder that you are sad because 
of my absence since, do what I may, I cannot but be sad 
because of yours, But I am consoled because this separation 
will not last for ever; it will be over soon.’ ‘The more I 
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realise you love me truly and with all your heart, the more 
incapable I am of forgetting you, and the more often you are 
in my thoughts. For the love you have for me makes my 
love of you the stronger.” The letters reveal very clearly all 
the help that Jordan was giving Diana; but equally they 
reveal the help that she was giving him. That is why they 
are in effect such a wonderful treatise on christian friendship. 
The principles emerge very clearly. 

First, the human love is to be wholly integrated into the 
love of God and therefore made wholly obedient to the will 
of God, Secondly, if that is done it becomes a thing of joy, 
though also of sorrow, and a thing very precious in itself. 
But thirdly, it is more than that: it is also an immense help: 
a strengthening in times of difficulty, a consolation in times 
of distress, yes, all that but also something more still: a 
positive help to the deepening, and purifying, of the person- 
ality in general and of the love of God in particular. The 
love of Jordan led Diana on and on towards the ‘strong city’ 
where love is perfect in God; but also the love of Diana led 
Jordan on, called forth from his own heart a flowering, an 
extra fullness of life, which helped to make his greatness, 
helped to make him what he was and what the Order needed 
him to be. ‘Be constant, gay and prudent’ he tells Diana and 
her companions in one of the letters: it is not every spiritual 
teacher or director who would remember—or even think— 
of telling his followers to be gay.* Jordan who, more than 
any one man after St Dominic himself, created the spirit ot 
the Order, gave to it a gaiety and an informality in its daily 
life which are amongst its greatest treasures, for they en- 
shrine and express a whole theology of religious life... . 

And yet even so this is not quite all: it leaves something 
essential to be said. A love such as this does not merely give 
a Les more to give to men: it gives him more to give to 

od. 

This is not always clearly seen. Sometimes an intense and 
deep human love comes into a life which has hitherto been 
wholly wrapt up in the love of God. Then the question may 
be asked: Does this mean either that in opening my heart 


4 He once rebuked a thin-lipped master of novices for scolding some 
novices who had laughed in choir: ‘Have they not reason to be gay?’ 
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to this love I am being unfaithful to God, or that in sending 
it he is in some sense rejecting me? To which the answer is 
in both cases, no: the difficulty arises from the fact that you 
put the love of God and the love of man on a level, as 
though they were the same kind of love; but they are not. 
If a woman, happily married to a man she loves, finds her 
life invaded by a new love, perhaps of an intensity she had 
hitherto not dreamt of, she may well feel this sense of 
tension, of unfaithfulness, because the two loves, however 
different in intensity, are still essentially the same kind of 
love: the emotions and the senses are essentially engaged. 
But the love of God is essentially in the will, though the 
other levels of the personality may incidentally be involved 
at times. That is why the test of whether you love God is 
not whether you feel very loving but whether you do his 
will. Self-deception is all too easy: you could feel that you 
were given wholly to God, wrapt up in his love and his ser- 
vices, because you spent long hours in church and at prayer, 
or in absorbing the works of the mystics; and all the time 
the whole thing might be a form of self-indulgence: the 
test would be, Do I always do what J want to do, brushing 
aside all claims which conflict with my desires, or do I really 
love other people, not emotionally but in deed and in truth? 
If then your emotions are elsewhere engaged, why should 
you take this to be, inevitably, a betrayal or a diminishing 
of your love of God? If your senses rejoice in colour or 
~harmony or the sun’s warmth on your body, do you love 
God the less? If great painting makes you catch your breath, 
if great music brings you near to ecstasy, if great poetry 
makes you cry, do you love God any the less? But, you 
retort, all these are quite different: the love of a human 
~ being is much more dangerous. And so we return to the cult 
of safety. 

More dangerous, yes: it is easy for some temperaments 
to become so absorbed in music or literature as to neglect 
their duties, it is much easier for most temperaments to 
become so absorbed in a human being as to neglect their 
duties. But danger is not the same as disaster: danger 1s a 
matter of degree, and a purely individual matter, varying 
with each human being. If you love both a human being 
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and music, are you to say I must reject the human love 
because that is more dangerous but I may keep the love of 
music because, though dangerous, it is less so? Or are you 
to outlaw everything? If so, what of the parable of the man 
who hid his talent in a napkin? What of the homely proverb, 
which applies to God as well as to men: Love me, love my 
dog? What of the idea of vocation, which means using for 
God the gifts that God has given you? Read BI. Jordan: you 
must be ‘constant, gay, prudent’: and of course where danger 
is greater, there prudence must be greater too, (But danger, 
let us be clear, essentially not of falling into this or that par- 
ticular sin so much as of being absorbed, being led to turn 
away from God or to reject him, to cease to have the eyes 
ever towards the Lord.) At the bar of heaven shall we be 
expected only to say how we have done with our fasting and 
almsdeeds, our pursuit of virtue? Shall we not also be expec- 
ted to say, You gave me a love of music, and I have tried a 
little to deepen and sanctify it: to love the magic you put into 
the souls of your children—John Sebastian and Wolfgang 
and Ludwig and Johannes—and to praise you through it; 
you gave me a love of words, and of the magic you make 
through men’s lips, and I have tried not to belittle your gift; 
you gave me a love of colour, and I have tried to use your 
gift creatively in a sad, drab world? And shall we not, still 
more, be expected to say: You gave me, though unworthy, 
the love of these your children, to keep me young and gay 
in heart and to help me in the dark places, and I tried to be 
prudent and to let no harm come thereby to them or to me, 
but also I tried not to disparage the gift nor refuse its respon- 
sibilities? Be constant, gay, prudent: if like Jordan you have 
care for the widows and orphans and keep yourself un- 
spotted from this world—if, in other words, you grow more 
and more free from egoism and greed and rapacity, then you 
have less and less cause for fear: you can find a better 
motive in all that you do than the cult of safety. 

Be prudent. There is one very important question which 
helps to a prudential judgment: Does this love, whatever 
it is, make me less faithful and devoted to my vocation? 
does it take my mind and heart away from my work, my 
family, my prayers, the good I can do and ought to do in 
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the world? For it may be so, and if it is, then indeed it shows 
that there is something very wrong. But it need not be so: 
and if you find on the contrary that through it your work is - 
enriched, your family life made more gay and tender, your 
prayers deepened, your work for men more wise and sympa- 
thetic and gentle, then indeed you have nothing to do but 
to thank God: there is nothing more to be said. 

Or rather, there is one thing more; and it appears very 
clearly in these letters. When God brings a human love to a 
soul who before loved only himself it is not a rejection of her 
love but the exact contrary: he is giving her more to love 
him with. He may well be asking something harder, more 
complicated, of her: he certainly is not asking something 
smaller. Every love you have—of nature, of art, of men, 
of wisdom—is an added way of loving and worshipping him, 
an additional gift to offer him. But that means, in the last 
resort, a gift to give back to him. For every love is a new 
joy, but implies also a new sorrow, until that ‘strong city’ is 
reached on which the hearts of Jordan and Diana were set. 
‘Naked I came, said he, when I left my mother’s womb, and 
whence I came, naked I must go.’ What prudence demands 
of us, and seldom has the lesson been more beautifully 
taught than in these letters, is that we should make our own 
those other words of Job, to be constantly with us: The 
Lord gave, the Lord has taken away: blessed be the name of 


the Lord. 
, +. + 1. 
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Sr AELRED oF RiEvautx 4 


-ProtocuE: While I was yet a boy at school and took great 
delight in the company of my fellows, in the midst of the 
habits and vices with which that period of life is usually 
beset, my energy was wholly given to affection and 
devoted to love; so that nothing seemed to me more 
pleasing, nothing more joyful, nothing more useful, than 
to be loved and to love. So, fluctuating between diverse 
loves and friendships, my mind was dragged hither and 


1 A new translation by Bernard Delfendahl. 
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thither, and being ignorant of the law of true friendship, 
was often deceived by its mere image. At length there 
came into my hands Cicero’s book on friendship, which 
immediately presented itself to me as useful by the sanity 
of its opinions and as enjoyable by its perfection of style. 
And although I did not see myself fit for such friendship, 
I rejoiced at having found some rule of friendship to 
which I could conform the course of my loves and affec- 
tions. Then, when it pleased the good Lord to make 
straight the crooked, to lift up the bruised, to cleanse the 
leper with his healing touch, I left my worldly ambitions 
and entered a monastery. Immediately I gave myself to 
the reading of holy writings, since before, my eyes could 
not bear even a superficial reading of them, being dis- 
eased, and used only to the darkness of material things. 
Therefore, as my taste for holy Scripture increased and 
that for the knowledge which the world had given me 
correspondingly decreased, those things came to mind 
which I had read of friendship; and now IJ was astonished 
that they no longer held their accustomed savour. For 
now indeed, nothing which was not sweetened with the 
sweetness of most dear Jesus, nothing which was not salted 
with the salt of the Scriptures could call forth from me 
the fullness of affection; and turning them over again and 
again in my mind I sought to see if they could be sup- 
ported by the authority of the Scriptures, Since I read 
many things concerning friendship in the writings of the 
saints and wished to love in a spiritual way and was not 
able, I began to write of spiritual friendship and to pre- 
scribe for myself the rules of a chaste and holy love. . 

If anyone benefits from reading this, let him give thanks 
to God and ask Christ’s mercy for my sins. If anyone 
thinks what we have written superfluous or useless, may 
he pardon my wretchedness which led me to restrain by 
this work the rush of my thoughts in these reflections. 


THE ORIGIN OF FRIENDSHIP 
AELRED: Here we are—you and IJ together—may Christ be 
a third among us. There is none now to interrupt, none to 
prevent our intimate conversation and no ass’s braying or 
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rumpus can penetrate this solitude. Go ahead then, dear 
friend, open your heart and pour into the ears of a friend 
whatever pleases you; and not ungratefully will we grant 
the place, time and attention. For, a little while ago, as I 
sat in the midst of a gathering of the brethren, they were 
arguing vigorously all around me, enquiring of one thing 
and disputing of another. This one raised questions con- 
cerning the Scriptures, that one about customs, one about 
vices, another virtues; you alone were silent. Then, lifting 
your head, you prepared to enter the conversation; but as 
if your voice were killed on your lips, you again dropped 
your head and were silent; then, going a little way from 
us and coming back again, you wore a sad expression. 
Among all these, only to me was it given to see that it 
was for the sake of some interior preoccupation that you 
withdrew from the crowd and desired solitude. 

Ivo: That is just how it is; and it pleases me greatly to 
know that you take such care of your son, whose mind 
and intention was open to you only through a spirit of 
affection. And will you be kind enough even to allow me, 
as often as you visit your sons here, to have you at least 
once to myself when the others are gone, so that I can 
pour out the fire of my heart without fear? 

Agrtrep: I shall most certainly do so, and willingly. I am 
very happy that I do not see you prone to this idle and 
frivolous talk, but that you always speak of something 
useful, and necessary to your advancement in perfection. 
So then, speak with confidence and share all your cares 
and thoughts with a friend; so that you may either learn 
something or teach something, give and receive, pour in 
and draw out. 

Ivo: Indeed, I am prepared not to teach or to give, but to 
receive, not to pour in but to draw out; for to act thus 
becomes my youth, is required by my inexperience, and is 
recommended by my rule. But lest with this talk I 
foolishly take up time which is necessary for other things, 
I would like you to teach me somethng of spiritual friend- 
ship, viz: what it is and of what use; how it arises and 
how fulfilled; whether it can exist between all men, and if 
not between all, then between whom; also, how it can be 
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preserved unbroken, and brought holily to a close with- 
out the hastiness of a quarrel. 

Artrep: I am amazed that you should choose to ask me 
of these things when they are all more than sufhiciently 
treated by the greatest teachers of the past; and especially, 
since as your boyhood was filled with studies of this kind, 
you must have read Cicero’s book On Friendship, where 
he treats most fully, in a pleasing style, of all things 
concerning it and describes, as I say, certain of its laws 
and precepts. 

Ivo: Indeed the book is not unfamiliar to me, and I have 
at times taken great pleasure in it. But from the time 
when the Holy Scriptures began to bring forth for me 
something of the richness of their treasure, the most rich 
name of Christ took charge of my affections; whatever I 
read or listened to, even though it were ingeniously and 
eloquently presented, was without taste or enlightenment 
for me if it lacked the salt of the divine writings and the 
flavouring of that most rich name. Wherefore, also those 
things which are said here, provided they are according 
to reason, I wish to be confirmed by the authority of scrip- 
ture; and I wish it to be clearly shown how that friend- 
ship itself which should exist among us, may be begun in 
Christ, and its results and utility referred to Christ. For 
it is evident that Cicero was ignorant of the nature of true 
friendship, since he was entirely ignorant of its beginning 
and end—Christ. 

AELRED: I have found my better, I confess, and so cannot 
teach you, as though I did not know myself or the 
measure of my powers, but will rather confer with you. 
For you yourself have opened the way to us both and lit 
that most brilliant light on entering our enquiry, which 
will not allow us to stray, but will lead us by a sure path 
to a sure conclusion of our proposed discussion. What 
indeed more sublime can be said of friendship, what can 
prove more true or more useful than that it should be 
begun in Christ, should be exercised in accord with Christ 
and be perfected by Christ? Proceed then, and say what 
seems to be the first thing which should be determined 
about friendship. 
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Ivo: I think that we should first discuss what friendship is, 
lest our picture should seem painted by an artless fellow 
if we do not know about what should be the course and 
quality of our debate. 

AeLrep: Aren’t Cicero’s words sufficient for you here: 
Friendship is the sharing together of human and divine 
experiences in a spirit of goodwill and love? 

Ivo: If this definition is sufficient for you, I will take it as 
sufficient for me. | 

AELRED: So then we will say that whoever shares the same 
sentiments and intentions concerning human and divine 
experiences, in a spirit of goodwill and love, has reached 
the perfection of friendship. 

Ivo: How could it be otherwise? But I do not see what 
Cicero, a pagan, would have wished to signify by the 
word ‘love’ or ‘goodwill’. 

AELRED: Perhaps by the word ‘love’ he means affection of 
mind and by ‘goodwill’ the effect of action. For the 
sharing together of human and divine experiences itself 
should be lovable in the minds of both, i.e. should give 
pleasure and be much prized: and also there should be 
in external things an exercise of actions showing goodwill 
and joy. 

Ivo: I agree, this definition pleases me well enough, except 
that I think it can be applied to pagans, Jews, or even 
unworthy Christians. For I am persuaded that true friend- 
ship cannot exist among those who are without Christ. 

Artrep: As we proceed it will become clear enough to us 
whether the definition is lacking, or excessive in some- 
thing; so that we may either reject it, or else accept it as 
full enough but yet as not containing too much. But even 
if this definition seems imperfect to you, you will be able 
to understand from it something of what friendship 1s, 

Ivo: Please do not let me tire you; if these things are not 
sufficient, merely explain to me the meaning of the word 
friendship. 

Aetrep: If you will, then, pardon my ignorance, I will 
proceed in such a way that you may not force me to teach 
what I do not know. It is from ‘Freon’ (the Anglo- 
Saxon verb ‘to love’) it seems that the word ‘friend’ comes, 
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‘and from the word ‘friend’ ‘friendship’. And love is a 
certain affection of the soul, because of which it strives for 
something with desire, and wishes to enjoy it; and by 
which it also does enjoy it with a certain interior pleasure, 
and embraces and retains it. But we have explained the 
affections and movements of love as clearly and diligently 
as we were able in our Speculum, which work you know 
well enough. Thus the friend is said to be, as it were, the 
guardian of love, or as some prefer, of the soul itself, For 
my friend should be the guardian of our mutual love or 
of my very soul, so that he guards its secrets with a faith- 
ful silence. Anything bad in it he will see, and will look 
to heal it and will tolerate it on behalf of what is good. 

He will be joyful when it is joyful, sorrowful when it is 

sorrowful, and everything of his friend’s he will feel as 

is own. 

Friendship, then, is the virtue itself, by which the souls 
themselves are bound together in a pact of such affection 
and richness, and from being many are made one. Where- 
fore, even by secular philosophers, friendship is not listed 
among the things subject to chance and decay, but among 
the virtues themselves, which are eternal. And in the 

Book of Proverbs Solomon seems to agree with them, say- 
ing: ‘Ele who is a friend loves for all time’ (Prov. 17), 
clearly declaring that friendship is eternal, if it is real. 
If, however, it ceases to be, then it was not real even when 
it seemed to exist. 

Ivo: How 1s it then that we read that between the greatest 
friends the greatest enmities arose? 

Artrep: If God wills, we will discuss this more fully in 
its proper place. Meanwhile I want you to believe this: 
He was never a friend, who has been able to injure him 
whom he has once received in friendship; but also, he has 
never tasted the delights of real friendship who, being 
injured, loses his affection for him whom he has once 
loved. He who is a friend loves for all time; although 
accused, although injured, although given to the flames, 
although fixed to a cross, he who is a friend loves for all 
time. And as our Jerome says, ‘Friendship which can cease 
to be, never truly had come to be’, 
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Ivo: Since in real friendship there is so great a perfection, 
it 1s not to be wondered at that in antiquity there were so 
few who were praised as true friends. For, as Cicero says, 
in the many ages which had gone before, the fame was 
celebrated of scarcely more than three or four pairs of 
friends. But in our times, that is in Christian times, the 
rarity of friends is so great, it seems to me that I am use- 
lessly tiring myself in seeking this virtue, which I already 
nearly despair of attaining, being terrified by its amazing 
sublimity. 

ArLRED: Someone has said, ‘For great things the effort is 
great’. Wherefore, it is for the virtuous mind to consider 
what is sublime and difficult, so that he may either obtain 
them, once desired, or may more clearly understand and 
learn that they are to be desired; since he is to be believed 
to have advanced no little way who has gained in the 
knowledge of virtue, no matter how far he may be from 
virtue itself. However, a Christian is not to despair of 
attaining any virtue whatsoever, for daily, through the 
Gospel, he hears God say, ‘Ask and you shall receive .. .’. 
Nor is it to be wondered at if among the pagans the 
followers of true virtue were so few, for they did not 
know the Lord, the free giver of virtues, of whom it is 
written, ‘The Lord of virtues, he is the King of glory’. 
Of friends who had faith in him, I can give you, not three 
or four pairs, but a thousand; and of them is true what 
was said or thought such a great miracle in Pylades and 
Orestes,—they were prepared to die for each other. Were 
they not strong in the virtue of true friendship, according 
to Cicero’s definition, of whom it is written: ‘In the multi- 
tude of the faithful there was one mind and one heart; 
nor did anyone call anything his own, but they held ali 
things in common’. How could there not have been among 
them the most complete sharing together of human and 
divine experiences, in a spirit of love and goodwill, in 
whom there was one heart and one mind? How many 
martyrs have laid down their lives for their brothers! 
How many have cared for neither expense nor labour, nor 
the torture of the body itself! I believe you have often 
read, and not without tears, how the girl Antiochena was 
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rescued from the brothels by the most beautiful ruse of a 
certain soldier, and afterwards had as companion in mar- 
tyrdom him whom she had found as the guardian of her 
chastity in the brothel. 

I could give you many such examples if their length 
did not prevent it or their richness indicate silence. For 
Jesus Christ announced it; he spoke and they were multi- 
plied without number. ‘Greater love than this no man 
hath that he lay down his life for his friends.’ 

Ivo: Should we hold then that there is no difference between 
friendship and love? 

AELrep: Indeed there is a great difference; for divine 
authority sanctions that many more are to be received in 
the ambit of love than in the embrace of friendship. For, 
by the law of charity we are forced to give the warmth of 
love not only to friends, but also to enemies. But only 
those we call friends, to whom we do not fear to deliver 


our hearts and all that lies therein, those most dear to us, 


bound to us in the same law and security of the Faith, .. . 


Ce oP oo 


ON LOVE FOR GOD 


St Basit} 


OVE for God assuredly cannot be taught. We did 
not learn from others to rejoice in the light or to seek 

to live; no one taught us to love our parents or those 
who brought us up. In the same way, and indeed much more 
truly, the lesson of desiring God is nothing external to us. 
But as soon as the living creature was formed—I am speak- 
ing of man—a sort of seminal principle was implanted in 
him, having within it a native propensity to love. The school 
of God’s commandments takes charge of this: the right 
place to cultivate it carefully, to rear it skilfully, and with 
God’s grace bring it to perfection. We welcome your zeal, 
then, as indispensable for this end. By God’s gift and with 
the help of your prayers, we will try, according to the power 


1 Translated from The Longer Rules, question 2, by John Higgens, monk 
of Quarr. 
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given us by the Spirit, to kindle the spark of divine desire 
hidden within you. You must understand, however, that 
while this virtue is a single one, yet potentially it fulfils and 
includes every commandment. For, ‘He that loves me’, says 
our Lord, ‘will keep my commandments’ (John 14, 23). 
And again, ‘On these two commandments the whole Law 
and the Prophets depend’ (Matt. 22, 40). We will not now 
attempt a minute examination of the matter—otherwise we 
we should find ourselves involved in a review of every pas- 
sage that concerns the commandments—but so far as it lies 
in Our power and it is proper to our present aim, we will put 
you in mind of the love we owe to God. 

But first we will say this, that for all the commandments 
given us by God we have received from him powers sufh- 
cient to perform them; that we may neither be offended as 
if something extraordinary were demanded of us, nor be 
elated as if we contributed more than had been given us. 
Then when we exercise these powers justly and worthily, we 
are achieving in godly fashion the virtuous life; but if we 
use them corruptly, we fall into vice. Why, this is the very 
definition of vice; namely, the wrong employment, contrary 
to our Lord’s commandment, of things God has given us for 
good; just as the definition of the virtue God requires is the 
use of them, with a good conscience, in line with our Lord’s 
commandment. Since this is so, it will apply to the case of 
love as well. Because 2 command to love God has been 
received, we have been equipped from the first with an innate 
capacity of love. The proof is not to be sought outside us, but 
anyone can himself learn it, from himself and within him- 
self. For first our heart is naturally set on noble things; 
though it is true enough some things seem nobler to one 
than to another. And then, untaught, we have an affection 
for our own family and belongings, and abound in goodwill 
towards our benefactors, But what, I ask, is more wonderful 
than divine beauty? What thought more delightful than 
God’s magnificence? What desire so keen and so unbearable 
as that engendered by God in a soul that is purged from all 
evil, that cries in sincerity, ‘I am wounded with love’? (Cant. 
2, 5). The lightning-strokes of divine beauty are beyond 
utterance and description; no speech represents them, no 
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hearing receives them. You may talk of the brightness of 
the day-star, the moon’s shining, the light of the sun; all 
are nothing in comparison with that glory, and fall more 
short of the true light than does the deep gloom of a moon- 
less night of the clearest noonday. This beauty—invisible to 
bodily eyes, perceived by soul and mind alone—if’ perhaps 
it shone upon any of the Saints and left them with an in- 
tolerable sting of desire, weary of this life they cried, ‘Alas, 
that my sojourning is prolonged; when shall I come and 
appear in the presence of God?’ (Ps. 119, 53 41, 3). And 
again, ‘To depart and to be with Christ is far better’ 
(Philipp. 1, 23). And once more, ‘My soul was athirst for 
the strong and living God’ (Ps. 41, 3). And, ‘Now lettest 
thou thy servant depart, O Lord’ (Lk. 2, 29). Oppressed as 
they were with this life’s prison, they could hardly contain 
the eagerness with which the divine desire had touched their 
souls, These, being insatiable of the vision of God’s beauty, 
would pray that the vision of the delightfulness of the Lord 
might be as far prolonged as the whole of life eternal. 

We conclude, therefore, that men are naturally desirous 
of noble things. Goodness in its own right is noble and 
lovable. And God is good; all things tend towards good, 
therefore all things tend towards God. 

2. So then well-doing, freely chosen, is ours we can even 
say by nature; so long at least as our reason is not perverted 
by vice. Love for God is required of us as a matter of strict 
debt, which to the defaulting soul is the most intolerable of 
ills. For estrangement and aversion from God is something 
harder to bear than the torments looked for in Hell, and, 
even though pain is absent, are more grievous to the sufferer 
than the loss of light to the eye or of life to the living 
creature. If a natural fondness for their parents is found in 
those they beget—and this is clear both in the case of the 
brutes and in the affection children from the first have for 
their mothers—we must not seem more irrational than little 
children, more savage than wild beasts, unloving and hostile 
towards our Maker, Even though from his very goodness 
we have not learnt what he is like, yet from the mere fact 
that we exist through him we ought to have far more love 
and tenderness than they, and cling to the thought of him 
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continually like little children to their mothers. A bene- 
factor ranks first of those who are naturally loved; and this 
affection is not peculiar to men, but all living things, one 
might even say, are well-disposed towards those who do 
them good. ‘An ox’, he says, ‘knows its owner, and an ass 
its master’s stall.” May what follows not be said of us: ‘But 
Israel does not know me, and the people has not regarded 
me’ (Is. 1, 3). A dog, for example, and many other such 
creatures, no need to say how fond they show themselves 
of those who feed them. But if we feel natural goodwill and 
attraction for our benefactors, and will take any trouble to 
repay their benefits, what measure can rightly match the 
gifts of God? While their number is so many they pass 
reckoning, they are so great as well and of such excellence 
that one alone makes us liable to the Giver for a full tribute 
of gratitude. Some I will pass over, even though in them- 
selves of surpassing grandeur and glory; but like stars in 
the sunlight, since they are outshone by greater, they display 
their intrinsic glory less brightly. For I have no time to leave 
aside the more excellent things and measure our Benefactor’s 
goodness by the lesser. 

3. Nothing then will I say of the sunrise, of the moon’s 
changes, the varieties of weather, the seasons’ alternations; 
of waters that rain from the clouds or spring from the 
ground; nor even of the sea and the wide earth, of what 
grows from the earth, what lives in the waters, of the fami- 
Ties of the air, the myriad diversity of living creatures, of 
all things ordained to minister to our life. But there is one 
benefit we could not pass over even if we would; and while 
to be silent as to this is quite out of the question, at least 
to anyone of sound mind and speech, yet to speak of it 
~ worthily is still more impossible. I mean, how God made 
man to the divine image and likeness, and judged him 
worthy of the knowledge of himself; furnished him with 
understanding above all living thngs, made him to delight 
in the inexpressible beauties of Paradise, and appointed him 
ruler over everything on earth. Then, though man was 
beguiled by the serpent, though he fell into sin, and through 
sin into death, and all that goes with death, yet God did not 
disdain him. But first he gave him a law to be his aid, he set 
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Angels to guard him and to care for him, he sent Prophets 
to reprove vice and to teach virtue, with threats he checked 
the impulses of vice, with promises he awakened eagerness 
for good things, often he anticipated the outcome of each 
in various examples as a warning to others; and after all 
this, though we continued disobedient, he did not turn away 
from us. For we were not abandoned by our Master’s good- 
ness, we did not hinder his love for us, even when, insensible 
to his honours, we insulted our Benefactor. Nay rather, we 
were recalled from death, and restored to life, by our Lord 
himself, Jesus Christ. Moreover, there is in him beneficence 
more astonishing still; for being in the form of God, he 
did not count it a prize to be equal to God; but he stripped 
himself, taking the form of a slave (Philpp. 2, 6-7). 

4. And he took on himself our infirmities and carried our 
sicknesses, and for us he was wounded, that by his stripes 
he might be chealeds (1s)15.3,, 42551) Pet. 92) 924); sancene 
redeemed us from the curse, having become a curse for us 
(Gal. 3, 13) and suffered the most ignominious death that 
he might exalt us to glorious life. And it was not enough 
merely to give life to the dead, but he bestowed the dignity 
of Godhead and prepared eternal mansions, for the great- 
ness of their joy surpassing all human conception. 

What then shall we render to the Lord for all he has 
rendered us? Yet he is so good, he requires no recompense, 
but in return for what he has given us is content only to be 
loved, When I recall all this to mind,—let me state my own 
experience—lI sink into a sort of horror and am lost in dread, 
lest through inattention or concern with vanities, I should 
fall away from God’s love and become a reproach to Christ. 


* * 2K 


So much, then, concerning love towards God; for as I 
said, my aim is not to say everything; that is impossible. 
It is rather, under various heads, to provide in your souls a 
concise reminder that will continually revive the desire for 


God. 
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POINT OF VIEW 


| is with some hesitation that I write to suggest a varia- 
tion of D.B.S.’s point of view to Solitarius. 

Let us make our difficulties our desert and our call, 
but let it be a call we would exchange for none other, except 
at the very definite call of God. It is in these circumstances 
that we are asked to serve God, and he can be relied on to 
see that we can find the means of our perfecting. There 
doesn’t seem any reason to believe that if we do not make a 
great success of being Marthas, we should be likely to do 
any better as Marys. And is the hermit’s cell really romantic 
to the hermit? 

It is perhaps useful to remember that there is a very real 
difference between lay and religious spirituality. While the 
end of each life is the same, the purpose is different, and so 
is the way and the means. The lay person is left in the world 
as yeast to leaven the lump, and must therefore remain in 
contact with the dough. The point is that all shall become 
one body. 

What seems important is whether the discipline to be 
found in everyday life is sufficiently exacting to make us 
sensitive to the lightest touch of God; to enable us to respond 
gladly to any and every demand he makes; to be a kingdom 
where Christ may redeem his brother. 

It is not the amount of activity or otherwise, surely, that 
makes a life contemplative, but the intention which informs 
the whole life, so that it shows a characteristic pattern of 
behaviour. 

If the hallmark of a person’s life is to be faith, hope and 
charity, then it would seem that these virtues must be exer- 
cised in the ordinary day-to-day activities of that person’s 
environment. They are likely to be but a veneer otherwise. 

The contemplative life can but be a life of extreme sim- 
plicity: Jesus living his life in each of his members. The 
goal is to be able to say, with St Paul: ‘For to live is Christ, 
and to die is gain’; and the lay road to this seems to be in 
the hurly-burly of everyday life fully accepted and rejoiced 


in. 
E.L.P. 
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REVIEWS 


Tue Fairy anp Practice oF At-Guazai. By W. Montgomery Watt. 
(Allen and Unwin; Ethical and Religious Classics of East and West; 
gs. 6d.) 

This volume consists of a translation from the original Arabic of two 
books of Al-Ghazali (the Algazel of the thirteenth-century Scholastics): an 
autobiography and a manual of practical worship and meditation, It is 
probably on this account that Dr Watt has chosen to call it, rather 
ambiguously, the Faith and Practice of Al-Ghazali. 

Al-Ghazali (d. 1111), the greatest theologian of Islam, was well-known 
to the Latin scholastics, from Roger Bacon to St Thomas Aquinas, but 
only in his capacity as an expositor of Aristotle—a capacity from which, 
as his autobiography shows, he later recanted with extreme violence. The 
genuine Al-Ghazali of Islamic theology, in fact, resembles St Augustine 
rather than Aristotle to a striking degree, both in the intensity of his 
awareness of God and of man’s powerlessness without him and in the 
circumstance that, like the Bishop of Hippo, he has recorded in an 
eloquent and moving manner the story of his religious life and of his 
conversion. But unlike the great Platonic Father, Al-Ghazali turned before 
long against philosophy in general and Hellenism in particular with such 
violence that this attack resulted in the dethronement of reason and the 
final overthrow of philosophy in the Muslim world. 

A prolific author, Al-Ghazali has composed numerous works on a variety 
of subjects ranging from logic to mysticism. But of this vast output, perhaps 
the Confessions (which form the first part of the present volume) are the 
most beautiful and interesting for the student of religion in general and 
of the psychology of conversion in particular. For in it we are told, 
eloquently and sincerely, the story of the soul which is beset by doubt in 
its yearning for God and which finds its ultimate rest in the recovery of 
belief through the gracious outpouring of the divine light. 

The first translation of these Confessions into a European language dates 
back to 1842. In that year a French Orientalist, A. Schmélders, produced 
on the basis of a very corrupt text a well-written and readable French 
version, which shows what a remarkable thing is the gift for intelligent 
translation, The first English translation, which dates back to 1909, is due 
to Claud Field; but the text of the work in question was not critically 
edited until 1939. Dr Watt’s new translation is based on this edition and 
that is, perhaps, the main justification for undertaking it afresh. 

From the general introduction and the translator’s preface, it appears 
that the book is intended primarily for the general reader. Accordingly 
it is written in a readable idiom and is free from unnecessary glosses. 
There are however a number of cases where the idiom is peculiar, due 
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either to too close an adherence to the original or to a certain looseness in 
expression, Of the former type are such phrases as ‘this argument turns 
back against yourself? (p. 50) and ‘the glass of his naive beliefs is broken’ 
(p. 27) (which means that his original faith is shaken); and of the latter 
type are such expressions as ‘authority-based opinions’ (p. 21) and ‘second- 
hand belief? (p. 19) and ‘my ego hesitated a little about the reply’ (p. 24). 
In a number of places the point of the Arabic is missed altogether; for 
example, ‘da‘wat’ is rendered as ‘claim’ (p. 49) whereas this is the equiva- 
lent of a different word, a quasi-homonym ‘da‘wa’. ‘Wusul’ (arriving or 
attaining) is rendered as ‘connection’ (p. 61)—which corresponds to an 
entirely different word from the same root. Where the Arabic should 
read to mean ‘actively obstructed my designs’ the translator has misread 
it, owing to the normal absence of vowel-signs in Arabic texts, to mean: 
‘altered the aspect of my purpose’, which is precluded altogether, in 
fact, by the use of the preposition. There are a few more such mistrans- 
lations, but it must be confessed in all fairness that they are very rare 
indeed. 

The second part of the volume embodies a series of instructions on such 
matters of practical worship as the manner of entering a mosque, the way 
in which one should meditate at various times of the day, as well as a 
sort of litany. Here a truly Christian spirit is reflected, as illustrated in a 
section devoted to meditation on our sins and the examination of our 
conscience (p. 105), in a manner which is quite out of keeping with the 
official Islamic attitude to ritual. The last part of this tract which embodies 
a series of instructions on our dealings with our fellow men, our duties 
towards our parents and teachers, etc.—although it logically forms a com- 
plement to the former part which concerns our dealings with God—is 
omitted altogether on the ground that it ‘is probably not authentic’ (p. 
152). The present reviewer confesses that he is not convinced by the 
arguments advanced by Dr Watt in a periodical article in support of this 


thesis. 
Magjgip Faxury 


Ancuican Pusiic Worsuip. By Colin Dunlop, Dean of Lincoln. 

CS. CAVE? Press; 7s. 6d.) 

Seeing and hearing the great Coronation ceremony in Westminster 
Abbey will have been a revelation to many Catholics, not hitherto aware 
of the liturgical dignity of Anglican worship. The Book of Common 
prayer and the Coronation rite, which in its present form follows a 
Prayer Book pattern, are both largely derived from Catholic sources, and 
they are un-Catholic, for the most part, only in a negative sense: in what 
is omitted from or expurgated in those sources. What they express 
positively relates them very distinctly to the family of traditional Catholic 
worship, so that what has been excluded is apt to pass unnoticed. 
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The Dean of Lincoln’s small book is a defence and explanation of the 
way of worship embodied in the Prayer Book, written with the Eirenic 
intention of commending it to Christians of other allegiances unfamiliar 
with the Anglican tradition. It is a clear explanation and, presuppositions 
apart, a very telling apologetic for what Catholics understand by worship. 

The Church of England has had experience in the past hundred years 
of a great liturgical revival, in the course of which many mistakes were 
made. The lessons taught by those mistakes are being painfully learned 
today. We Catholics have our own liturgical problems to which our own 
liturgical movement is drawing attention with increasing urgency. Nothing 
in this book bears directly on these specifically Catholic problems but 
there is much in it which has indirect applications. It discusses the nature 
of worship and in particular of Eucharistic worship in a way almost 
entirely acceptable to Catholics and from which they may well draw 
enlightenment. It goes on to treat of the materials of worship; words, 
music and ceremonial in relation to the Prayer Book offices of morning 
and evening Prayer and of Holy Communion; the whole, of course, in an 
Anglican context. Yet in view of much contemporary discussion of liturgi- 
cal reform among Catholics there are lessons which we ourselves may learn 
from it. One at least is that in liturgical development there should be no 
radical change imposed, roughly displacing traditions and habits of worship 
deeply rooted in the life of the people, but that it should proceed by slow 
evolution from within, if these deep roots of traditional piety are to be 
left undisturbed. 

Henry Sr Joun, o.P. 


Tur Coasts oF THE Country: An anthology of prayer drawn from 
the early English spiritual writers: Edited by Clare Kirchberger. 
(Harvill Press; 15/-.) 

It is encouraging to see a further example of the interest which has 
been reawakened in the writings of the English mystics and there is no 
doubt that Miss Kirchberger has done most valuable work especially in 
discovering so much of her material from the original manuscripts. The 
introduction by Fr Godfrey Anstruther, o.p., emphasises the importance 
of this study and shows how much still remains to be done in this direc- 
tion. He gives several indications of the significance of the English 
mystics. He shows how the pre-Reformation character of their writings 
recalls a simpler and less self-conscious spirituality and he tells us also that 
they wrote for people who were already praying liturgically and that what 
they wrote was intended not as a substitute for the Liturgy but as an 
enrichment of it. [here are some good examples of this in the passage 
quoted on Liturgical prayer from the ‘Chastising of God’s Children’ with 
its warnings against saying ‘the more hastily and with the less savour their 
service that they be bound to, for great desire that they have to other 
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special devotions to which they are not bound’; and again from Ara Dei, 
the proper way of hearing Mass with its insistence that those who under- 
stand Latin and Scripture should attend ‘discreetly and devoutly unto 
sense literal of the Mass’, following at certain times not their own prayers 
but the words of the priest. 

There is the inevitable disadvantage in any anthology of this kind that 
the extracts quoted are taken out of their context, which means especially 
in the case of the longer works such as the Cloud of Unknowing and the 
Scale of Perfection that the sense of continuity is lacking; and unless the 
reader is already familiar with these works, he is not brought into touch 
with the teaching of these writers taken as a whole. As if to compensate 
for this, the editor has tried the interesting experiment of arranging her 
selections according to the life of prayer as seen from various angles and 
according to a certain line of development. It may, however, be questioned 
how far this scheme has been successful, and whether these divisions do 
not tend to be somewhat arbitrary in character, giving a certain rigidity 
of distinction not entirely in accord with what the introduction describes 
as the ‘simpler and less self-conscious spirituality’ of these writers. This 
impression is further confirmed when we read in the editor’s foreword that 
‘the majority of pieces in the first half are not mystical iw any degree’ 
and that ‘a host of spiritual writers appreciated and were content to trans- 
mit the spiritual traditions handed down from Patristic times, through 
the great Benedictine age, even if their personal experience did not attain 
to the higher degree of prayer.’ It is always difficult to judge of what the 
personal experience of a writer has been, but if he has handed down the 
traditions of the Fathers and the Benedictine age, it is hardly possible that 
his writings should not reflect something of the contemplative spirit which 
inspired those traditions. But even if doubts remain as to the success of 

_this approach, we are bound to be grateful for this work, both as an ex- 
cellent introduction to the more well known writers for those not familiar 
with them and for the work of research in new discoveries which should 


be an incitement to further efforts in this direction. 
Dom Opo BRookE 


RicuT anp Wronc. By Martin Buber, tr. by R. G. Smith. (S.C.M. 

Press; 6s.) 

This is a series of short meditations on five Psalms, in which a modern 
Jew ponders their meaning in the light of the problems of today. The 
first, Psalm 12 (Vulg. 11, Salowm me fac Domine, quoniam defectt sanc- 
/us), tepresents ‘the generation of the lie’ as the root of calamity in the 
world, leading on to the second, Psalm 14 (Vulg. 13, Dixit insipiens.... 
Non est Deus: corrupti sunt ...), which emphasises what the author calls 
‘the Rift’ in Israel, ‘Israel torn in two’ (p. 21). There are ‘those who say 
in their hearts, there is no God. They do not say it aloud . . ., with their 
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lips they confess him. . . . Why should there not be a God—so long as he 
does not bother himself with what men are doing on earth! But the 
truth is that God watches...’ (p. 21): The ultimate rift is a lie about 
God. The third psalm, Psalm 82 (Vulg. 81, Deus stetit in synagoga 
deorum), is seen as an indictment of those rulers, called ‘gods’ because of 
their God-given authority, who have abused it by not recognising its 
origin, and not seeing themselves in the presence of God. In the fourth 
psalm, Psalm 73 (Vulg. 72, Quam bonus Israel Deus, his qui recto sunt 
corde), the heart of the matter is reached: the heart of Israel. It is not 
only the welldoing, or the public worship, but it is the heart that counts. 
And God is good: but the reward is not necessarily prosperity, for the 
psalm ends with Mihi autem adhaerere Deo bonum est. The last medita- 
tion is on the first psalm, on the two ways open to mankind, the via 
peccatorum and the lex Domini. The latter is followed in God’s presence, 
while the iter impiorum, away, apart from God, peribit. 

The author himself in the foreword speaks of these meditations as 
distinguishing between ‘mere conscious being’ (on a purely human plane) 
and ‘true existence as the nearness of God’, adding that they ‘may there- 
fore be described as an essay in existential exegesis’. This would seem to 
link them with a new and current mode of thought. Yet Christian writers 
have for centuries taught that the only true approach to living is to live 
‘in the the presence of God’, and the fact that this idea is so strongly 
represented in the Psalms is surely the reason why the Church has always 
made the Psalms to be the core of her liturgical piety. The Christian 
reader may nevertheless be grateful to Professor Buber for having under- 
lined the matter once again. 

SEBASTIAN BULLOUGH, 0O.P. 


Henry Suso: Tue Litrte Boox or Eterna Wispom anp THE 
Litrte Boox or Trutu. Translated with Introduction and Notes by 
James M. Clark. (Faber; 18s.) 

Blessed Henry Suso is certainly one of the most human and lovable 
among the great mystics. Professor Clark has done him a real service among 
English-speaking people. There has been no translation of his life or The 
Little Book of Eternal Wisdom for the best part of a century. A few years 
ago the French Dominicans brought out a critical edition of Suso’s Life 
and writings in their entirety, An English counterpart has been long over- 
due; now that a portion of it has come, it has been well worth waiting for. 
Professor Clark has given us a masterly introduction and this is followed 
by a most delightful annotated translation of The Little Book of Eternal 
Wisdom and The Little Book of Truth. One has always been accustomed 
to think of Suso the poet and mystic, losing sight, to a great extent 
of Suso the theologian, the trained thomist. Yet he himself says that 
when he had prepared for his degree, he did not take it solely in 
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obedience to divine command. Professor Clark has remedied this, and the 
two books chosen for translation show very clearly Suso the MINNESINGER 
and the theologian. One is introduced to the saint from a new angle. 
To quote from the preface (p. 12): ‘From his works we can build up a 
complete picture of the man. We see his humility, his modesty, his deep 
insight into the springs of human conduct, not only in its frailty, but also 
in its strength, his tenderness and sympathy for all who suffer, his 
charity, his sincerity and his spirituality.’ And again (p. 18): ‘But The 
Little Book of Truth is not the product of an immature mind. As regards 
chronology it may be early, but it is not youthful. The writer has been 
trained in theology and philosophy, and he has made some progress on 
the mystic way. He is writing of things that he knows, not merely 
theoretically, but also through actual experience.’ 

One of the most delightful characteristics of this book is the care and 
scholarship which has been lavished; from beginning to end one is con- 
scious that no pains have been spared in perfecting it. A passage like this 
from the introduction (page 23) is a joy to read: ‘To speculate is to look 
in a mirror. To look at the universe is to speculate on the nature of God, 
and to see the Creator in his works. Suso paints in glowing colours the 
beauty of the heavens, with the starry host, the glory of the summer, 
the grass and foliage and flowers, the song of the birds, and so forth. 
If God is so lovable in his creatures, how much more lovable must he 
be in himself.’ One appreciates the care which has been taken in the 
translation and annotation, even to transliterating and pointing out the 
rhyming passages which occur in The Little Book of Eternal Wisdom. 
To sum up: Professor Clark has given us a book which is not only a 
literary treat, but should be of real help in the spiritual life. S.M.C. 


Marcaret oF Mertota. By William R. Bonniwell, o.p., with drawings 
by Sr Mary of the Compassion, o.p. (P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New 
York; $2.50.) 

Here is a happy example of Dominican family co-operation: the life 
of a Secular Tertiary written by an historian of the Order and illustrated 
by a Nun of the Perpetual Rosary who is one of America’s leading Catholic 
artists. In the course of his researches Fr Bonniwell chanced upon the 
original MS. of the life of Margaret of Metola, b. 1287, the Margaret 
of Castello of the Dominican Breviary. Finding that it differed substan- 
tially from the traditional version, he produced a critical study upon 
which this popular account is based. 

It was known that Margaret was born blind; now it emerges that she 
was also hunchbacked, crippled and generally deformed. Her callous 
parents, noble only in name, unwilling to acknowledge such an offspring, 
kept her out of sight, hiding her in an anchoress’s cell when she was 
six, then in a cellar of their palace where she was deprived even of the 
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Sacraments, and finally abandoning her when a hoped-for miracle did 
not take place. Margaret, now seventeen, for a time shared the garbage 
and the gutters with the beggars of Castello. Then the poor, recognising 
her holiness, took it in turns to support her. A community of Nuns 
received her, only to eject and calumniate her when her fervent obser- 
vance of the Rule put their relaxations to shame. She remained patient 
and serene through it all, weeping only at the goodness of God in 
allowing her to be so conformed to the sufferings of his Son. Finally 
she became a ‘Mantellate’, i.e. a Secular Tertiary living in the home of 
one of the Sisters where she died at thirty-three. During this last phase, 
miracles, prophecies, ecstasies, and other preternatural gifts drew atten- 
tion to her obvious nearness to God; yet we are told—consoling fact!— 
that virtue never ‘came natural’? to her but was an uphill struggle right 
to the end. When she died the clamour of the mob, reinforced by the 
cure of a mute cripple at her bier, secured for her the burial of a saint 
within the walls of the Dominican church. 

A spate of miracles followed, and about forty years later a Canon of 
the Cathedral of Castello set out to refute the ‘fantastic legends’ about 
her which were current in the city. Instead he found that they were true 
and well authenticated, and in reparation for his incredulity he wrote her 
life. Subsequent biographers, by withholding the more unpleasant facts 
(perhaps from discretion in the first place), diminished both the pathos 
and the heroism of Margaret’s story. Fr Bonniwell, by re-telling it in 
all its stark tragedy, helps us to understand the fascination which the 
saintly little dwarf exercised both in life and after death, especially since 
both he and the artist have caught something of that child-like simplicity 
and freshness which so ofen characterises the blind. 

Despite the popular cultus, political disturbances delayed Margaret’s 
beatification until 1609. Her body was found incorrupt and so it remains 
to this day. The townspeople still turn to her for help and comfort and 
among her most fervent clients are the children of the city’s blind asylum 
founded in her honour, But there are so many things in her life to appeal 
to modern sympathies that it may well prove that, by popularising it, Fr 
Bonniwell has given the impetus to a movement for her Canonisation. 

S. M. ALBERT, o.P. 


Saint Benepicr JosepH Lasre. By Agnes de la Gorce. Translated by 

Rosemary Sheed. (Sheed and Ward; 10s. 6d.) 

Anyone who has ever thought there is a ‘sameness’ in the ‘Lives of the 
Saints’ should read the life of St Benedict Joseph Labre by Agnes de la 
Gorce; entrancingly written, and beautifully translated by Rosemary Sheed, 
who has succeeded, not only in telling the story of an unusual life, 


but in conveying the atmosphere so well brought out in the original 
French. 
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Benedict Labre was born at Amettes, a village in the plain of Artois. 
Whoever has seen that great plain in the early summer will not easily 
forget those vast stretches of grass and of corn land reaching away to a 
misty distance, nor the impression of solitude and silence. The village of 
Amettes is not seen at first in its hidden valley. Outside the village is a 
farmhouse where Benedict Labre was born in 1748, the eldest child of a 
large family. This book tells briefly of the childhood of this pious, dreamy 
boy who attended the village school until his parents, having decided that 
he was more likely to become a priest than a farmer, sent him to a priest 
uncle to carry on his education. But Benedict did not know what God 
wanted of him. Neither when he was with his uncle, nor, later, when 
he lived with another priest, nor, for years afterwards, did Benedict 
know with any certainty the nature of his vocation. For a time he was 
drawn to the Contemplative Orders. He tried more than once to enter 
the Cistercian Order (referred to throughout this book as the ‘Trappists’), 
and he also offered himself to the Carthusians. But in each case the 
particular life was not for him. He did not return home. He wandered 
into Italy, taking food if it was offered to him on his way, or going 
without. He never begged, and the book tells the story most graphically 
of the pilgrim-saint tramping from shrine to shrine in Europe praying 
God to show him his vocation. 

Benedict Labre died in Rome. We are told that his death was first 
proclaimed by the little children of the poor, who came out in hordes and 
ran through the streets, calling as they ran, “The saint is dead, the saint 
is dead’. 

His was a life unlike that of any other saint in the Calendar, and the 
book is well worth reading. 

Friorens Rocyu 


~ Inrropuction To EnciisH Fouktore. By Violet Alford. (Bell; 12s. 6d.) 

If we are to reintegrate our Christian religion into the general life of 
today we have to take into account the ‘irrational religion’ which remains 
even in an age which thinks it has rationalised most human activity. The 
traditional customs of the people which have come to be classified under 
the heading of ‘Folklore’ represent a body of instinctive religion that 
has continued without a “Testament? or a Code of Rubrics or Law for 
thousands of years. The Christian religion has not despised or thrown 
out this ‘natural’ worship although it has had to struggle to prevent 
the irrational element from occupying the direction of religious worship 
and so turning the people towards superstition and magic. The advantage 
of this ‘Introduction’ is that the reader is given a glimpse of a great 
number of these customs that are actually observed today in England. 
What we still require, however, is a Christian introduction to give the 
reader a key to the connection between Christianity and folklore. Miss 
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Alford is too preoccupied with the idea of the antagonism between Chris- 
tianity and paganism, or rather the surreptitious influence of paganism on 
Christianity, to be able to view the customs very constructively. It is in 
fact almost impossible for the students of folklore, which we are told here 
only became a word and a subject in the middle of last century, not to 
rationalise the irrational and so to kill what is vital in these customs. The 
revival of folk-dancing and the like in suburban ‘village’ halls holds some 
of the elements of sacrilege. Od ee 


Recent THoucut 1n Focus. By Donald Nicholl. (Sheed and Ward; 
16s.) 

A recent reviewer has said of Mr Joad that he has ‘the rare gift of 
popularising philosophy without misrepresenting what he explains’. This 
is also true of Mr Nicholl, who has the even rarer gift of seeing with 
Christian eyes the relevance of philosophies so that he truly represents 
them in their bearing on life. Students who are used to the purely aca- 
demic approach to existentialism, logical positivism, psychology and the 
other modern intellectual fashions may find the approach confusing. A 
man who spends hours staring through a lens at some tiny object is 
confused when he raises his head suddenly and is confronted by the vast 
and beautiful world of God’s making. This is very much what Mr Nicholl 
does; gently but firmly he calls the thinker of today to think wisely, that 
is to think his thoughts in the light of the Eternal Cause. ‘It is an attempt 
to see through modern thought—not to “see through” in the sense of 
debunking it but literally to see through it to the world.’ It was not 
possible to do justice to the whole of modern thought in 250 pages, and 
many readers will regret the short review of Freud who surely deserves 
as much attention as his quondam disciple, Jung; but the reader is 
instructed on how to read and understand modern thought. His awe 
and fear of the ‘specialist’ is cast out by the love of the men who specialise 
and of the God who gives all men the power to specialise, and with 
this new confidence he is led to appraise the contributions of these 
modern ‘heroes’ to the life of man. Some may find a suspicion of the 
moralising tone here and there, but this will be because they do not at 
first sense the deep theological significance of what is stated, for example, 
about the need for complete surrender if one is to attain true knowledge. 
This is a book to give confidence and wisdom to the great number of 
people who would like to know what all this talk of Kierkegaard, Jung, 
Marx, is about. CAPs 
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S1sTER Mary Laurence, o.P., has followed her recent successful book on 
the enclosed contemplative life, She Takes the Veil, with another even 
more useful one on the same subject—WirHin THE WALLS (Blackfriars 
Publications; 2s. 6d.) Supposedly writing to a young woman apostle out- 
side the walls, she takes occasion to explain in detail the religious vows 
and vocation and the general ‘working’ of a contemplative community. She 
shows throughout how the apostle within the cloister works in union with 
the apostle outside. Her treatment of the vow of poverty is particularly 
useful and common sense, and leads us to hope for a larger, straightforward 
book from her pen on these topics. If, however, the author finds it neces- 
sary to write in this rather exasperating form of an imaginary correspond- 
ence we hope that in future she will provide an index or at least titles for 
reference. 


LanceLor SHEpparp has now established himself as one of the principal 
and most accomplished translators of Catholic books from France. And 
when a translation of his appears the reader can be sure that the book 
is worthwhile and readable. His latest is MiracieEs, by Jean Hellé (Burns 
Oates; 15s.), a French journalist who has tackled what might be described 
as the official sensationalism of the Church. He deals with the approved 
miracles of the Curé d’Ars, Lourdes and Fatima, the doubtful ones of 
Therese Neumann and the children of Beauraing as well as others more 
evidently spurious. He supports the medical opinion that the stigmatist of 
Konnersreuth can be explained in terms of psycho-neurosis without 
questioning her own good will; he shows the inconsistencies and inventions 
at Beauraing. In short, he resists the journalist’s temptation to make 
capital out of these sensations and produces a work of sustained interest 
and objectivity from start to finish. 


One of the most exciting and encouraging developments in recent years 
has been the growth of ‘personalist’? medicine, which realises that patients 
can only be successfully treated in their total human situation, and that 
spiritual, social and emotional factors are always present in that situation. 
Doctors such as Tournier in Switzerland, Volk in Germany, and Goldstein 
in the U.S.A., are a few of the spokesmen in the development of ‘personal- 
ist? medicine. One might have hoped that the Rede Lecture for 1953 by 
Dr A. G. Gardner (C.U.P. 2s. 6d.), THE Proper Stupy or Manxinp, 
would have done the same kind of thing for this country. It does not; 
for although Dr Gardner ranges widely over modern thought, his philo- 
sophical formulations are quite astonishingly crude, and not, therefore, 


very helpful. 
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EXTRACTS 


Tue Catvinist BrorHErHoop of Taizé-Les-Cluny is described in the 
1953 issue of the Church of Scotland’s Church Service Society Annual. 
The community is situated near the original abbey of Cluny in the valley 
of the Grosne and numbers twelve, of whom three are pastors and three 
novices. These men take vows of ‘poverty, celibacy and obedience’, and 
they seem to have adopted the Catholic monastic ritual centred round the 
‘opus Dei’; though one wonders how the Eucharist is celebrated: 

Every morning a Eucharist is celebrated very simply according to the 

form of Christian tradition in the early centuries. 

But the main interest of the community is the type of work which is 
interspersed with this monastic prayer. 

Between offices, silent meals, prayer and recreation the Brothers go to 

their own work. One, pastor of the neighbouring Protestant parish, gets 

down to his pastoral work; another is engaged in theological studies; 
another arranges the community’s liturgical life; another is in charge of 
spiritual direction; there are also a Brother potter and a Brother painter 
who go to their studios... . There are also the Brother farmers who 
cultivate the estate, and the Brother doctor who has the local country 

practice; the Brother mechanic whose trade is also in the district... . 

The community has founded a House for abandoned children. It is 

responsible for twenty-five boys it considers as sons, and for whom it 

has created a family life in the Manor House of the village. 

This means that, although leaving the world in one sense by the vows, 
the whole community aims at being integrated in the life of the larger 
country and village community around them. If the local priest, doctor 
and mechanic are all to be found in a community of dedicated men in the 
neighbourhood the effect of the communal Christian life must be wide- 
spread. This aim surely suggests possibilities to the many Catholics who 
today look hesitatingly about for a mode of community life. 

Another feature of this group of Calvinists, who seem to our eyes 
strangely non-Calvinist in their character, is the way in which they 
co-operate with their Catholic neighbours, 

Ecumenism, preoccupation with and prayer for unity, hold a prominent 

place in the community. Priests, religious and Christians of all denom- 

inations go there to live for a short time in definite study of, and 
intensive prayer for, unity. In the country itself there are very cordial 
relations with the Roman Catholic clergy. The community must not, 
in any way whatever, indulge in a Protestant proselytism. Its sole wish 
is to give a living witness to Christ in the world around it. 
In fact they seek to be a sign which will help each Christian to practise 
and live his own particular faith. This ‘indifferentism’ is of course charac- 
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teristic, but the aim and life of the fraternity remind the reader forcibly 
of the Community of Atonement at Graymoor, from which the celebration 
of the Church Unity Octave started and whose prayers and monastic life 
led them eventually into the Church. True depths of spirit and devotion 
to silence will open the inner eye to the light more surely than any 
argument. 


A New CarMELITE ConFrrere, in the shape of a quarterly called Mount 
Carmel, is a welcome sign of the increasing interest in ‘the affairs of the 
Spirit’. Strangely the first istue—Summer 1953—gives no indication as to 
the place or name of the publisher, and apart from announcing that it costs 
one shilling the editorial publishers give no help to prospective readers as 
to the manner of subscription. We learn from other sources that it is 
edited and published from the Carmelite Church in Kensington by Fr 
Antonine Newman, o.p.c., and we may congratulate him on gathering a 
good shilling’s-worth for his first issue. Fr Brocard writing of St Teresa 
and the Counter-Reformation reminds us of the Saint’s consciousness of 
the struggle through which the Church was then going. 
I wish you to lead such lives as to merit to obtain these two favours 
from God. Firstly, that among very learned theologians and religious 
there may be many with the qualifications I describe, and that our 
Lord may perfect those who are less fitted, for one who is perfect can 
do more than many who are imperfect. ‘The other is that when they 
are engaged in this war our Lord may uphold them . . . and may stop 
their ears in these perilous seas to the song of the siren. 
St Teresa knew how much the men of the day needed sound theology. Mr 
Lancelot Sheppard writes of St John of the Cross’s elder brother Francisco 
who began by acting in place of his dead father to little John and ended 
by serving him as his gardener in the new Carmelite foundations, Edith 
Stein and St Theresa of Lisieux also find their place among other articles 
on the Carmelite Tertiaries and the Carmelite Scapular. May this new 
organ of the great Order of Carmel prosper in England as the many 
Carmelite publications prosper abroad. 


Lumiere eT Vie (Saint-Alban-Leysse) has provided its readers with two 
first-class number: the April issue is devoted to ‘Jesus, Son of God’, and 
June to ‘the Spirit and the Church’. And the same must be said of the 
second issue of Bidle et Vie Chrétienne which has an important contribu- 
tion by Paul van Imshoot on ‘the Spirit in the Old Testament’. This 
florescence of biblical spirituality abroad is a most encouraging sign of the 
way the understanding of ‘the spiritual life’ is deepening. 


HAT THE CHURCH MAY SPREAD AND 

INCREASE: this is the intention for which we must 
offer our prayers and our labours’, says Pope Pius XII 
in his encyclical on the Mystical Body. 


The work of the Mill Hill Fathers in Africa, India, the 
Far East and New Zealand, has this one aim. You can 
work with them for the spread of the Church by fostering 
vocations to the missionary priesthood. 


Write to: 
The Very Reverend Father Rector, 
THE MILL HILL FATHERS, 
St Peter’s College, Freshfield, Nr Liverpool. 


JOIN 


THE VERNACULAR SOCIETY 


The Vernacular Society was formed in 1946 to study, in 

accordance with the teaching of the Catholic Church and 

subject to ecclesiastical authority, the possibilities of a 

greater use, in parish churches, of English in the public 

prayers, the rites and ceremonies and the administration 

of the Sacraments to the greater glory of God and the 
sanctification of souls. 


Subscription: $1 or 7/6 per year, including copies of 
AMEN. 
Free specimen copy gladly sent on request. 


The Vernacular Society 
- 1590 Green Bay Road, 
Highland Park, Illinois, U.S.A. 


Subscriptions may be sent to: 
Miss Maxwell, DUCKETT, 140 Strand, London, W.C.2 


